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T€0valriv &re fun fitiKiri raOra fU\oi. 

MiMNERMUS. 



E^idi quae potui, non ut volui, sed ut temporis 
angustiae me co^[erunt ; scitum enim est causam 
conferre in tempos, cum affenre plura si cupias 
non queas. 



Cicero, JDe Oraiore. 



Preface 



This collection of Verse Translations is published in 
the hope that there may still be some to whom such 
pieces give pleasure. Of the versions here printed, one 
dates from school-boy days, several were written in 
university examinations; some originated in "fair 
copies" in teaching composition; the majority (as the 
name of the book implies) have been the fruit of 
scanty hours of leisure during the last twelve years. 

I do not wish to enter upon the defence of Greek 
and Latin Verses as part of the educational curriculum. 
Mr. Lyttelton has recently put forth a powerful plea for 
their retention as a valuable mental discipline, though 
it is to be feared that his apologia, in so far as it is 
addressed to the " educationalist " of the twentieth cen- 
tury, will fall upon deaf ears. I will merely record the 
conviction dravm from my ovm experience, that no other 
part of a classical education gives so great a stimulus 
to thought, so good a training in accuracy, or so fine a 
perception of the beauties of poetry, whether ancient or 
modem. And those to whom Nature has denied the 
gift of original poetry may be allowed to solace them- 
selves by rendering to the poets whom they admire, 
but cannot emulate, the tribute of translation into the 
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two languages which give the keenest edge and the 
most perfect expression to the thoughts of men. 

It is a pleasant duty to acknowledge my deep obli- 
gations to many kind friends. My chief debt is due 
to my former tutor, the Rev. E. D. Stone, to whose 
keen and suggestive criticisms I owe the discovery and 
cure of numerous blemishes. I have also to express 
hearty gratitude to my former colleague, Mr. S. G. 
Owen, and my present colleagues, the Rev. H. B. Smith 
and Mr. J. M. Hardwich, for reading the proofs and 
aiding me with suggestions; and to the Rev. A. H. 
Cruickshank and Mr. M. J. Rendall (assistant masters 
at Winchester College), and Mr. R. T. Elliott (formerly 
classical lecturer in the University of Melbourne), for 
much helpful advice. I must not, however, lay upon 
them, individually or collectively, the responsibility for 
the blemishes which remain; for I have, in some cases, 
climg to my own rendering, even where it has been 
objected to by one or more of my kind critics. With 
regard to such questions as license of metaphor or 
personification, or the occasional use in tragic iambics 
of epic words which are not actually found in any 
extant tragedy, I should deliberately maintain the less 
strict view. Freedom must be used with discretion and 
according to analogy, but never to go beyond the letter 
of the Corpus Poetarum or the Poetae Scenid seems 
to me a needless bondage. 

W. H. 

DuBHAM, Chrktmas, 1897. 
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Postscript. 

I 
My thanks are due to Mr. Swinburne, Sir Lewis 
Morris, and Mr. Austin Dobson for kind permission to 
print some extracts from their poems; to Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., Messrs. Chatto & Windus, and 
Messrs. Kegan, Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. for 
courteously allowing me to make use of passages of 
which the copyright has not expired; and also to the 
proprietors of the copyright of the poems of Lord 
Tennyson and Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
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I. 



Thou beat^st thy heavy riches but a journey ^ 
And death unloads thee. 

There is a sore evil which I have seen under the sun, 
namely, riches kept for the owners thereof to their 
hurt. But those riches perish by evil travail: and he 
begetteth a son and there is nothing in his hand. As 
he came forth of his mother's womb, naked shall he re- 
turn to go as he came, and shall take nothing of his 
labour, which he may carry away in his hand. And 
this also is a sore evil, that in all points as he came, 
so shall he go : and what profit hath he that he hath 
laboured for the wind ? All his days also he eateth 
in darkness, and hath much sorrow and wrath with his 
sickness. 

Every man also to whom God hath given riches and 
wealth, and hath given him power to eat thereof, and to 
take his portion, and to rejoice in his labour — this is 
the gift of God. 

EOGLESIASTBS. 
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Quid proderit homini? 

KOKOv ToS otSa Xvypov ev fipOToh yeycS?, 
aaoQevra ttKovtov irrjixa Toh K€Kmiix€voi^' 
<p6iv€i S 6 TrXovTO? oSto? aXyeii/ft) Troi/ftj. 
y€i/i/a Ti9 vlov ; oufJei/ ei/ x^P^^^ ^X^*' 
aXX' Sxnrep >j TeKOvora TrpovOijKCv ifxiei 
yvjjivov, KaTeia-i yv/iivog €ig otkotov ttclXiv, 
TTOvov Se KepSog ovSev ev x^P^^^ ^X^^' 

KOKOV Si TOl Xvypov ToSy €t TO TTOLVT aVfJp 

ovTw KaTeioriv cocrwep i^eXiiXvOev, 
TTOVddv Sk jjLiorOov ave/uLO^ oXx^rai </>€pa>v' 
tncoTO) S^ aei Svoroiorrov eKTpl^iav ^lov 
oKyriixaQ^ edpe iroXXa Koi Qvfxov fieXtj 
vooroi^ avvoiKwv Sia</>6poi9' dirag ^ avtip 
S> O€09 ra XP'^MttT* a<l>66va>^ evelfxaro 
KaSooKC SalcracrOai re koi Xafieiv jiiepog 
TTOvoig re x^P^*-^ — '^^^ ^^^^ Scopov roSe. 
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11. 

The Ministry of Angels. 

And is there care in Heaven ? and is there love 
in heavenly spirits to these creatures bace 
that may compassion of their evils move ? 
There is : else much more wretched were the cace 
of men than beasts. But, O ! th' exceeding grace 
of highest God, that loves his creatures so, 
and all his workes with mercy doth embrace, 
that blessed Angels he sends to and fro 
to serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe. 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
to come to succour us that succour want ! 
how oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
the flitting skyes, like flying Pursuivant, 
against f owle f eendes to ayd us militant ! 
They for us fight, they watch and dewly ward, 
and their bright squadrons round about us plant : 
and all for love and nothing for reward. 
O ! why should hevenly God to men have such regard ? 

Spknsbr. 
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11. 

Oeoug ^pOTWv a^ioucrOai imeXeiv. 

Ergo cura movet superos ? caelestia tangit 
pectora mollis amor, qualis vel turpia possit 
respicere, atque hominum sortem miseretur iniquam ? 
sed dubitare nef as : ni sic foret, ipsa f erarum 
sors potior nostra, sed nunc o quantus in alto 
nomine visus amor, cui tam sunt omnia cordi, 
qui sic amplexu miti mortalia fovit, 
ut vel caelestes iubeat prodire ministros 
ingratorum hominum, quos fraus oblectat, in usus. 
saepe suas linquont sedes, argentea templa, 
auxiliumque f erunt iam desperantibus ultro ! 
auratas pandimt alas, simul aethera findunt 
Orcique a nostris procul agmina finibus arcent. 
pro nobis certant, vigiles vel noctis in umbra 
excubias agere et nitidas educere turmas : 
omnia suadet amor, nee spes trahit impia lucri ; 
cur deus immeritos sic respicit altus homullos ? 
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III. 

The death of Sidney, 

And straight a cloudie mist his sences overcast ; 
his lips waxt pale and wan, like damaske roses bud 
cast from the stalke, or like in field to purple flowre, 
which languisheth being shred by culter as it past. 
A trembling chilly cold ran throgh their veines, which 

were 
with eies brimfull of teares to see his fatall howre, 
whose blustring sighes at first their sorrow did declare ; 
next, murmuring ensude; at last they not forbeare 
plain outcries, all against the heav'ns that enviously 
deprived us of a spright so perfect and so rare. 
The Sun his lightsom beames did shrowd, and hide 

his face 
for griefe, whereby the earth feard night eternally : 
the mountaines eachwhere shooke, the rivers turned 

their streames, 
and th' aire 'gan winterlike to rage and fret apace : 
and grisly ghosts by night were scene, and fierie 

gleames 
amid the clouds with claps of thunder, that did seeme 
to rent the skies, and made both man and beast afeard. 

Spenser. 
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III. 

Ceu flos succisus aratro, 

Continuo sensus obscorat nubilus horror; 
pallent cerea labra, rosae ceu daedala gemma 
stirpe abscissa sua, vel praetereuntis aratri 
purpureus ferro laesus flos languet in agris. 

inde per adstantum gelidus tremor ossa cucurrit 
luminaque implentur lacrimis ut tristia cemunt 
fata viri ; primum alta docent suspiria luctum ; 
insequitur murmur; tandem clamore superbo 
incusant superos, quod raram numine saevo 
invideant sanctamque animam mortalibus aegris. 
Sol maerens celat radios et frontis honorem 
abscondit : metuont aetemam saecula noctem : 
contremuere procul montes, rivique retorto 
vertuntur fluvio; tum ventis turbidus aether 
ceu bruma redeunte fremit, noctuque tremendi 
apparent lemures; flammae micuere coruscae, 
fulguraque obscuris audita in nubibus ipsum 
scindere visa polum; trepidant hominesque feraeque. 
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IV. 
And if Jove stray, who dares say Jove doth ill? 

The love of kings is like the blowing of winds, 

which whistle sometimes gently among the leaves, and 

straightway turn the trees up by the roots; or fire, 

which warmeth afar off, and bumeth near hand; or 

the sea, which makes men hoise their sails in a 

flattering calm, and to cut their masts in a rough 

storm. They place affection by times, by policy, by 

appointment; if they frown, who dares call them 

inconstant? if bewray secrets, who will term them 

untrue? if fall to other loves, who trembles not, if 

he call them unfaithful? 

J. Lylt. 
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IV. 
Regum amicis bona consilia magni constant 

avpai^ avoKTCDV irav yivo9 to, irpo^ if>lXov9 
eoucev, cuirep ev (f>6ficua'iv cv/xevS? 
\lraip€iv vofu^ovor, aXXor oparpeTreiv ^la 
irpofipi^a SevSp* fj <p\o^iv, ^Su TfiKoQev 
OoX-TTO? TTveovorai^, KaSjua ^ eyyvOev kokov' 

vavrag ttoiovo-h \ou<I>09 €KT€iv€ip i/eoS?, 
Tore S* ev SvaapicTOig Kuficuriv xo^ct" ttoSo. 
(rtepyoxxn yap irpo^ Kaipov, ck avvd^p.aT09f 

TOV aVpLif>€pOVTO^ OVV€K' tjV 5* 6</>pV9 TTOTC 

ava^ avacnrqi, S6Xiov Spa Tty KaXei ; 

yfrevSri Ti9, el Kpuirr €K<f>€p€i ; rU ov rpejuuav 

a\Xov9 fieraan-ainr h ^/Xoi/y Xcyec <radp6v; 
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V. 

Thy eternal summer shall not fade. 

Who will believe my verse in time to come, 
if it were filled with your most high deserts? 
though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
which hides your life and shows not half your parts. 
If I could write the beauty of your eyes 
and in fresh numbers number all your graces, 
the age to come would say 'This poet lies; 
such heavenly touches ne'er touch'd earthly faces/ 
So should my papers yellow'd with their age 
be scom'd like old men of less truth than tongue, 
and your true rights be term'd a poet's rage 
and stretched metre of an antique song: 
but were some child of yours alive that time, 
you should live twice; in it and in my rhyme. 

Shakbspbabe. 
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V. 

Credite, posteri, 

Carminibus ventura meis quae saecula credant, 

omnia si digna laude referta sonent? 
quae tamen — obtestor superos — ceu triste sepulcrum 

abscondunt vitam dimidiumque decus. 
scribere si possem qua sint tua lumina forma, 

si novus in cantu quoque niteret honos, 
postera * pro vatis mendacia ! * diceret aetas, 

'mortalem vetitum est aequiparare deos/ 
ludibrioque foret flavescens tempore longo 

pagina, ceu vani garrula lingua senis, 
et vatis furor atque antiqua Kcentia versus 

visa forent iusta quae tibi sorte darem. 
at tibi — te proles si quando exorta referret — 

esset vita duplex — hinc et ab arte mea. 
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VI. 

The Music of the Spheres. 

Lorenzo. 
How sweet the moonKght sleeps upon this bank! 
here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
creep in our ears; soft stillness and the night 
become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica. Look, how the floor of heaven 
is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
there's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
but in his motion like an angel sings, 
still quiring to the yoimg-ey'd cherubims: 
such harmony is in immortal souls; 
but whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. — 
Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn; 
with sweetest touches pierce your mistress' ear, 
and draw her home with music. 

Jessica. 
I am never merry, when I hear sweet music. 

Shakbspbabb. 
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VI. 

€vapfi,6vi6v ipacri ylvecrOai rijv ffxiyvfiv </>€pOfA€Vfav 
kvk\<p t&v acrrpcov, 

A. wg ^ creXiivrj KOifiiorcur ex^i yXvKv 
</>aog Trap' ox6(p rStSe' tijS' e^wjjieda, 
epTToi Si wTODv ipOoyyog fiSicrrov fieKovg' 
TO 0' rjorux^v yap €v</>p6vfj9 <l>i\l re w^ 
crvjjLifxavicug repTrvalcriv apjJLO^ovoriv eS. 
aX\! <S ^/Xj; KaOtjcro' SaireSov ovpavov 
fjXoLorLv aOpei XP^^^^^^ 'jrcTrap/JLevov' 
ovSev yap aairpcov eairiv &v opag o tl 
ov deia Trijinrei, ray 6Sov9 reXoSv, /xeXi; 

SaljULWV OTTCOg Tt9 €V V€(CT€pOl>V X^PV' 

TolaS evecTTLv aOavaroig avixffmvla 
V^X^*^' €ft)9 S* &v ajjLTrextl </>Oopag yep-ov 
TnjXov (TTeyaorjULa if>0ov€p6v, ov k\v€iv Trapa. 
ay ovv XiyvipdoyyoKTiv e^eyeipere 
vp.voi9 ^eXrfvriv' /xeXecrt Secnroivfjg KoKoh 
ucaver wra, icaj S6p.ov wpoirejULTrerc. 
I. ovTOi yeyrjO' eywy', orav fiiXcov kXvw. 
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VII. 

That fresh strength which anguish gives the soul. 

For this I shall have time enough to mourn: 

in poison there is physic; and these news, 

having been well, that would have made me sick, 

being sick, have in some measure made me well: 

and as the wretch, whose fever- weakened joints, 

like strengthless hinges, buckle under life, 

impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

out of his keeper's arms, even so my limbs, 

weaken'd with grief, being now enraged with grief, 

are thrice themselvea Hence, therefore, thou nice crutch ! 

a scaly gauntlet now with joints of steel 

must glove this hand: and hence, thou sickly quoif! 

thou art a guard too wanton for the head 

which princes, fleshed with conquest, aim to hit. 

Now bind my brows with iron; and approach 

the ragged'st hour that time and spite dare bring 

to frown upon the enraged Northumberland! 

Let heaven kiss earth! now let not Nature's hand 

keep the wild flood confined! let order die! 
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VII. 

Impavidum ferient ruinae. 

Trevdovori TOiavd* ^fiiv apKeorci XP^i/oy* 
i>9 yap KOKOuri ipapiuLOKOi^ €V€<rT* oKog, 
exovT &V vyiei raOra irpooripepeiv voorov 
vyirj SoKCi wm fi €k voorov KaQicrravai. 
Sxnrep S^ iirei voorovvro^ atrOev^ ^lov 
irepovwv Sucijv rapdp afiirexeiv fxoyi^ (rOivei, 
eppiyffev airrov, Sv(r(f>6p(e9 ayov voorov, 
tt)9 <f>\6^9 o KcifivoDv </>vXcuco^ ayK(i\S>v airo, 
ovTw tolS* apdpa, irevdeoriv ^Qapevra irplv, 
Sijx^^^^O' Trevdei Kpeiororov avQ* avr&v weXei. 
fidicrpeuiuLa toivuv epperoD xKiScov ro&e* 

€pKO^ (TlSflpOVV VVV Tl KOI TTeptOTKeXe^ 

Xph X^^P^ Svveiv' epperoD 5* afipa Kwrj' 
TOVT(p Tpv(pS>v yap ov vpeirei Kap(f. ifniXa^, 
vitqi <r<l>piywvT€9 ov (rroxa^ovrai irpojjLOi, 

SeiT ovv (TiSiipa) TO? 6<f>pv^' 'irpoorepTreTco 
rJTi9 KOKlcTTfi irpo^ l^povov {TTaXjycrcTai 
&pa ^dovov T€, rXiijJLOv oKyvvovcr ipLC. 
VVV cLfAirexpi yrjv ovpavo^, vvv aypiov 
Xvoi <pv(ri9 icvfA*, epperoD 5* evKoa/xia, 
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and let this world no longer be a stage 

to feed contention in a lingering act; 

but let one spirit of the first-bom Cain 

reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 

on bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 

and darkness be the burier of the dead ! 

Shakesfeabe. 



I 

J 
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Kcu /uLfiKcd* fi x6ti)v €v fipoTOts vTrapx^Tco 
Oearpov S 6p€\frov<rt Stjvat^v (rracnv' 
Kcivov si, TrpwTog x^^P ^^ Sl^^i^^ <l>6v<py 
iravTiav Kparoifi Ovjulo^, aluiarfipa Se 
TTCLVTCov </>povovvTa>v v^pcwg cXdoi TeXo9, 
iJLcXaiva S' ev ^vdoicri vv( Ocltttoi v€Kpov^. 
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VIII. 
The world* s a bubble. 

I know that all beneath the moon decays; 
and what by mortals in this world is brought 
in time's great periods shall return to nought; 
that fairest states have fatal nights and days. 

I know that all the Muses' heavenly lays, 
with toil of sprite that are so dearly bought, 
as idle sounds, of few or none are sought; 
and that nought lighter is than airy praise : 

I know frail beauty 's like the purple flower, 
to which one mom oft birth and death affords; 
that love a jarring is of mind's accords, 
where sense and will envassal reason's power: 

know what I list, this all cannot me move 
but that (O me !) I both must write and love. 

W. Drummond. 
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VIII. 

Tempus edax rerum. 

Omnia marcescunt, fateor, quorum arbitra Phoebe: 

depereunt hominum facta brevisque labor, 
haec volvenda dies in nilum exacta reducet ; 

res hominum pulchras tempora saeva manent. 
quid, quae divinae caelestia carmina Musae, 

vix animi tanto parta labore creant? 
sunt paucis curae, sonitus ut honore carentes; 

nil vanis citius laudibus aura rapit. 
purpureo est similis flori, scio, gratia formae, 

cui vitam una dies excidiumque tulit. 
ipse amor est nobis animi concordia discors, 

qua mentem sensus votaque caeca regunt. 
conscius haec fateor: sed nil me commovet, eheu! 

carmina quin scribam, quin periturus amem. 
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IX. 

Spungius — Hircius, 

S. I see the beginning of my end, for I am almost 
starved. 

H. So am not I; but I am more than famished. 

S. All the members in my body are in a rebellion one 
against another. 

H. So are mine ; and nothing but a cook, being a 
constable, can appease them, presenting to my 
nose, instead of his painted staff, a spit full of 
roast meat. 

S. But in this rebellion, what uproars do they make \ 
my belly cries to my mouth, ' Why dost not 
gape and feed me?' 

H. And my mouth sets out a throat to my hand,. 
' Why dost thou not lift up meat and cram 
my chops with it?' 

S. Then my hand hath a fling at mine eyes, because 
they look not out, and shark for victuals. 

P. Massinoeb. 
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IX. 
Cena hac annona est sine sacris hereditas, 

S. Nunc in conspectu est initium finis mei; 
ita sum ego inedia paene absumptus. 

H. mihi quidem 

non ita malest sed nimis premor ieiunio. 

S. quin intestinum membra mihi bellum gerunt 
inter se cuncta. 

H. mea quoque hie vexat furor, 

sane videntur posse non placarier, 
nisi a coquo, si tanquam rixanti vigil 
opponit fustem, ita naso hie opponat meo 
sumine oneratum et bubula et agnina veru. 

S. sed in hoc tumultu quantos fremitus excitant! 
venter ' compellans os, *quin tu patulo' rogat 
* apertum rictu mihi ministrabis cibum ? ' 

H. OS autem appellans gutture extruso manum 

*quin camem attoUens fauces mihi farcis?' fremit. 

S. turn denique oculis iniciunt pilum manus 
quod non speculantur ne quid evadat cibi. 
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X. 

To His Muse^ 

Whither, mad maiden, wilt thou roam? 

Far safer 'twere to stay at home; 

where thou mayst sit and, piping, please 

the poor and private cottages. 

Since cotes and hamlets best agree 

with this thy meaner minstrelsy. 

There with the reed thou mayst express 

the shepherd's fleecy happiness; 

there on a hillock thou mayst sing 

unto a handsome shepherdling ; 

or to a girl that keeps the neat, 

with breath more sweet than violet. 

There, there, perhaps such lines as these 

may take the simple villages; 

but for the court, the country wit 

is despicable unto it. 

Stay then at home, and do not go 

or fly abroad to seek for woe: 

contempts in courts and cities dwell: 

no critic haunts the poor man's cell, 

where thou mayst hear thine own lines read, 

by no one tongue there censured. 

That man 's unwise will search for ill 

and may prevent it sitting still. 

Herriok. 
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X. 

Flumina amem silvasque inglorius. 

Quo demens properas abire virgo? 
multo tutior hie domi lateres, 
qua cesses licet^ et canens placebis 
secretis bene pauperum tabemis. 
vici simplieitas rudisque pagi 
pulchre versiculcNS decet iacentes. 
hie ludens graeili canes avena 
pastorum in stabulis amoenitates. 
hie in coUe diem terens aprieo 
formoso peeoris eanes magistro, 
servantive bourn gregem puellae, 
spirans quae violas odore vineit. 
hie forsan leve earmen et iocosum, 
captet peetora pura rustieorum. 
rex et purpurea tyrannus aula 
spemunt ingenium rudis eoloni. 
ergo lude domi, foris vagata 
areessas tibi ne novum dolorem. 
contemptus parat urbs et alta turris, 
at eensore casae earent agrestes: 
audire hie proprios modos lieebit, 
nee saevam critiei timere linguam: 
errat, quisquis adire pergit audax 
quod vitare malum potest sedendo. 
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XL 
The Council in Pandemonium, 

As bees, 
in spring-time when the sun with Taurus rides, 
pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
in clusters; they, among fresh dews and flowers, 
fly to and fro, or on the smoothAi plank, 
the suburb of their straw-built citadel, 
new rubbed with balm, expatiate and confer 
their state affairs; so thick the aery crowd 
swarmed and were straitened; till, the signal given, 
behold a wonder! they but now who seemed 
in bigness to surpass earth's giant sons, 
now less than smallest dwarfs in narrow room 
throng numberless, like that pygmean race 
beyond the Indian mount, or faery elves 
whose midnight revels by a forest side 
or fountain some belated peasant sees 
or dreams he sees, while over-head the moon 
sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
wheels her pale course; they, on their mirth and dance 
intent, with jocund music charm his ear ; 
at once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. 

Milton. 
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XL 
Quam multae glomerantur aves, 

Ac veluti sub vere novo cum Taurus eunti 
offert se soK socium, iam crebra iuventus 
errat apum vicina fa vis, glomeratque cohortes; 
iamque novos inter flores et roscida prata 
hue illuc dubiae volitant, tabulasque recentes 
flumine balsameo invisunt, quis cingitur arcis 
stramineae tholus, et longo sermone volutant 
res populi: aerius sic nunc exercitus orbes 
fertur in exiguos, donee (mirabile visu !), 
signa simul resonant, genus exsuperare Gigantum 
quam modo dixisses, contracto corpore turba 
angustisque immensa locis apparet; ut Indis 
Pygmaeas est fama iugis habitare catervas, 
aut Lemurum similes, quorum sub nocte profunda 
aut videt aut vidisse epulas se credit arator 
avius: in celso ludi sedet arbitra caelo 
luna super, propior terris dum pallida cursu 
torquet iter: choreas illi et sua gaudia curant, 
dulcibus attonitas mulcentes cantibus aures: 
laetitia huic haurit mixta formidine pectus. 
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XII. 
Sabrina fair, 

Sabrina fair, 

listen where thou art sitting 

under the glassy cool, translucent wave, 

in twisted braids of lilies knitting 

the loose train of thy amber-dropping hair: 

listen for dear honour's sake, 

goddess of the silver lake; 

listen and save! 
listen and appear to us, 
in name of great Oceanus; 
by the earth-shaking Neptune's mace, 
and Tethys' grave majestic pace; 
by hoary Nereus' wrinkled look; 
and the Carpathian wizard's hook; 
by scaly Triton's winding shell, 
and old soothsaying Glaucus' spell; 
by Leucothea's lovely hands, 
and her son that rules the strands; 
by Thetis' tinsel-slippered feet, 
and the songs of siren's sweet; 
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XII. 

Adsis Naiadum pukherrima. 

viixipiri k\v€ iJLOv, Sia ^a/Spivrft 
vvv evff iaXov vipde il>a€ivov 
yfrvxpSiv iroraixSiV eSo^ ?1tx«9, 
Koi ^vw<f>aiv€i^ ^av0S>v xaiTtiv 
irXoKOLfjioov otcriv Xeipi evelpeig, 
k\v€ Sfi XijULVfj^ apyvpoeiSov^ 
SicTTOiv', tjfJLcig axrre X^P'^ ^?^ 
ayad^^ So^tis cnrocrSxrai' 
k\v€ Koi, ipaivov, irpo^ cr' 'ilKcavov 
\i(r(r6fjL€0* evpeog aypwv Troraficovy 
KOI Trpos (Tic^Trrpwv aXlov Salfxovo^ 
'^vvocriyalov' 

KOI irpo^ irokiov Trp€(r^€m pvTiSwv, 

irpa^ T ayKurrpov tov ILapiraOlov 

jULavrem, ko'xXcov 6' ov^ XeTriSoDTos 

TpiTCOv Xiyew^ ava<f>v(ra' 

Trpo? 5* ei Tiv €X€i TXavKOs eirtpSriv^ 

el AevKoOea^ X^^P^^ epavvai, 

Xtt) </>i\o^ W09 ylrafjLaOcov apxei. 
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by dead Parthenope's dear tomb, 
and fair ligea's golden comb, 
wherewith she sits on diamond rocks, 
sleeking her soft alluring locks; 
by all the nymphs that nightly dance 
upon thy streams with wily glance; 
rise, rise, and heave thy rosy head 
from thy coral-paven bed, 
and bridle in thy headlong wave, 
till thou our summons answered have. 
Listen and save! 

Milton, 
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X^ 0eT/9 apyoi^ irocri XdfjLTrei' 
irpo^ Xeipiivwv yXvKepag (pS^g 
TT/oo? (Tov iJivrifxaTO^, & HapOevoTTfi, 
T^9 T€ Aiyeiag ktcpos evxpvo'ou 
T^9 €v TreTpaKTi KaOe^ojuLevtj^ 
TaicTL <f>a€ivai9i ^ Tovg eparov^ 
KOCjULei TrXoKafiovg' irpo^ twv NvfJL<f>S>v 
at Travvvxiai irapa T019 'TroTajULOig 
SoXi adpovcai xopov ol\vov(nv, 
Secnroiv' avaSvcr* eTTifiairjg' 
Koi poSoeccrav K€<f>a\fiv opOovcr 
airo tS>v Xexccov, TrpoTrerrj iravcrov 
Kvniad* €0)9 &v T01/9 <re KaXovvra^ 
(Twreipa <f>av€i<r airoXvc^jg, 
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XIII. 

Exiled from light y 
As in the land of darkness. 

Yet not the more 
cease I to wander where the muses haunt 
clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
smit with the love of sacred song; but chief 
thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
that wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 
nightly I visit; nor sometimes forget 
those other two equalled with me in fate, 
so were I equalled with them in renown, 
blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides, 
and Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old : 
then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
harmonious numbers; as the wakeful bird 
sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
seasons return, but not to me returns 
day, or the sweet approach of even or mom, 
or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 
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XIII. 

(TKOTOV SeSopKCOg. 

Non Musarum igitur latebras, iuga coUis aprici 
umbrosum nemus aut clari penetralia fontis, 
absisto peragrare, sacri percussus amore 
carminis : at Sion te primam, et si qua profuso 
flore decens praeter tua moenia murmurat unda 
sacratosque pedes adspergit rore, revise 
quotquot eunt noctes : mentique occurrit imago 
interea simili victorum volnere vatum, 
(quis utinam, ut fato, sic par quoque nominis alti 
laude forem), Thamyrisque et Homerus luminis exsors 
Tiresiaeque subit Phineique ingrata senectus. 

plurima sic meditans pascor; meditante canori 
sponte fluunt numeri, sicut vigil arte nigrantem 
fallit avis noctem, quaque est densissima frondis 
umbra nemus cantu noctumo concitat: annus 
sic trahit orbe vices : mihi sed non ulla diei 
sors trahitur: non nox, non grato Lucifer ortu, 
non aestate rosae, non gemmae vere tumentes, 
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or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

but cloud instead, and ever-during dark, 

surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 

cut oflT, and for the book of knowledge fair 

presented with a universal blank 

of nature's works, to me expunged and rased, 

and wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial Light 

shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 

purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

of things invisible to mortal sight. 

Milton. 
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non pecorum visus redit, aut referentia divos 
ora virum : sed me nubes tenebraeque perennes 
concludimt, et laeta hominum commercia rumpunt 
occursusque leves: mihi non, ceu pagina libri, 
iam natura patet: vacat omni daedala signo 
charta, neque obscuros promit Natura labores; 
hac porta depulsa refert sapientia gressus. 
ergo illustra animum, lux o divina, neque intro 
cessa ferre iubar; radiis caelestibus imple 
ingenium : hue inmitte oculos, nubemque molestam 
sparge procul tenebrasque fuga: sic cemere possim 
sepositosque loqui mortal! a lumine visus. 
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XIV. 

For happy wife, a most distressed widow; 
for queen a very caitiff crown' d with care. 

Nor envy we 
thy great renown, nor grudge thy victory; 
'tis thine, O king, the afliicted to redress, 
and fame hath filled the world with thy success: 
we wretched women sue for that alone 
which of thy goodness is refused to none ; 
let fall some drops of pity on our grief, 
if what we beg be just and we deserve relief ; 
for none of us, who now thy grace implore, 
but held the rank of sovereign queen before; 
till, thanks to giddy Chance, which never bears 
that mortal bliss should last for length of years, 
she cast us headlong from our high estate, 
and here in hopes of thy return we wait 
and long have waited in thy temple high, 
built to the gracious goddess Clemency. 
But reverence thou the power whose name it bears, 
relieve the oppressed and wipe the widow's tears : 
I, wretched I, have other fortunes seen, 
the wife of Capaneus, and once a queen. 

Dryden. 
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XIV. 

</>6ov€pat €K Oewv fxerarpoiriai, 
ov (TOi TO kXcivov ovofia Sv(rx€p€t ^p€Vl 

<f>60V0V/UL€V, &Va^, OVT€ T^V VUCffV, CTTel 
Tt/JMpO^ flKU^ TOltriP ftSlKflflivOl^y 

epyov Se reXeo-oy ev fiporoig exei? kXco^' 
flfiel^ yvvcuK€^ aOXiai toS' ?j/ fiovov 
^ijTOv/jLev olov iraaiv a^ioi^ ipipciv' 

OIKTOV TIV flfxlv Set fT €7rt(TTa^€lV porfv 

cuTOVfiivai^ SUaia kovk ava^ia' 
Xapiv yap vj/ulci^ aiirep ev-xpfxecrQa (rifv 
iracrai paatKlSwv fiolpav elxofiev to irpiv. 
Tvx^ 5* ael ^Qovovtra Svcmivovg fiporov^ 
€vSai/JLOvi^€iv Sapovy €V(TTpo<p09 Bed, 
€(T<l>fiKev fifia^ KavexaiTKT i^ eSpa^' 
avff S)v filvovcrai vvv iroKai KaQrifjieOa 
fiw/ULOia-i Trpo? TOi(rS\ tjvTrep a^toh jULoXelv' 
vaUi yap AiSovg evQaS IXeoov Kparo^t 
<r€ ^ aS crefieiv Sci Tfjv eTrdw/JLOv Oeav 
SeiXoia-iv ixpeXovvra koi yfipai^ TriKpwv 
iravovra Tnjya^ SaKpvwv' xal yap tvx^v 
evavTiav ttot etSov j} ToXaiva vvv 
avaacra irpoa^ep oStray Ka7rai/€(i)9 Sa/jLap. 
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XV. 

Just Deaths the umpire of metis miseries. 

To die is landing on some distant shore 

where billows never break nor tempests roar: 

ere well we feel the friendly stroke^ 'tis o'er. 

The wise through thought the insults of death defy^ 

the fools through blessed insensibility. 

'Tis what the guilty fear, the pious crave, 

sought by the wretch, and vanquished by the brave ; 

it eases lovers, sets the captive free, 

and though a tyrant, offers liberty. 

S. Garth. 
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XV. 

Mors ultima linea rerum, 

TO KorrQavelv roi^Se tw TrpotretKa^w, 
(W €1 KartjXOev i^uxpv T19 ciV aimiv, 
€vff ov OveXkwv ovT€ KVjUidroDv j}x>7* 
irpiv yap ri Tracrx^iv, oix^srai </>i\fi TrXrjyi^, 
fiopov ^o\a9 <l>€vyovcnv ol oroipoi. yvw/mai^, 
6 jJLoopo^ ffVTvxw^v wv avoKyfrro^' 

fiopov KOKol Tpe/ULOVCr, 6 S* €l5(r€/8^9 ^W^h 

aiT€i S' 6 SeiXo^, aya6o9 S* ex^i vikSlv^ 
Xvet S ipacrra^ i^ayei re Seor/ULwra^ 
oSto9, Tvpavvog t wv eXevdepovg iroiei. 
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XVI. 

The proper study of mankind. 

Awake my St. John ! leave all meaner things 

to low ambition, and the pride of kings. 

Let us, (since life can little more supply 

than just to look about us and to die,) 

expatiate free o'er all this scene of man ; 

a mighty maze ! but not without a plan ; 

a wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot ; 

or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 

together let us beat this ample field, 

try what the open, what the covert yield; 

the latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 

of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar; 

eye Nature's walks, shoot Folly as it flies, 

and catch the manners living as they rise; 

laugh where we must, be candid where we can; 

but vindicate the ways of God to Man. 

POPB. 
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XVI. 

Hie labor^ hoc opus est 

Bumpe moras, pectusque tuum maioribus apta: 
sint avidis curae sint inferiora tyrannis. 
et quoniam nobis praesentia cemere tantum 
vita dedit brevis et mortem cementibus offert, 
quicquid agunt homines nunc experiamur ; et ingens 
quo penetremus erit, sed non incondita, moles, 
an deserta vocem mixtis ubi gramina surgunt 
floribus ? an vetitis f allentem f ructibus hortum ? 
protinus in vastis operumque feracibus agris 
quid dumeta ferant praedae, quid aperta locorum, 
quaeramus ; iuga celsa simul tractusque latentes, 
qua caeci volitant, qua cassi lumine serpunt, 
exploranda: animum Natura moretur in omnes 
versa modos; figamus, uti sub nube volucrem, 
stultitiam telis; ludentes aequore summo 
captemus mores hominum; quacunque necesse est 
ridiculo, verbis, ubi fas, utamur apertis, 
aequa homini si forte Deum decreta probemus. 
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XVII. 

The Castle of Indolence, 

Was nought around but images of rest : 
sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between ; 
and flowery beds, that slumberous influence kest, 
from poppies breathed; and beds of pleasant green, 
where never yet was creeping creature seen. 
Meantime unnumbered glittering streamlets played 
and hurled everywhere their waters sheen ; 
that as they bickered through the sunny glade, 
though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made. 

Full in the passage of the vale above, 

a sable, silent, solemn forest stood; 

where nought but shadowy forms was seen to move, 

as Idlesse fancied in her dreaming mood : 

and up the hills, on either side, a wood 

of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro, 

sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood : 

and where this valley winded out below, 

the murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard, 

to flow. 

Thomson. 
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XVII. 



qua desidis atrix somni 
securumque larem segnis natura locavit. 

Nil aderat circa nisi grata quietis imago : 
somniferi luci et saltus patuere quieti 
vimque soporiferam iecere papavera late 
disposita ordinibus nitidis; et amoena virebant 
prata neque obsceno serpentum sordida lapsu. 
innumeri interea visi prope ludere fontes 
et splendentis aquae late iactare nitorem, 
dumque ruunt saltusque inter luctantur apricos 
ipsi solliciti blandum fecere susurrum. 

valle sed in media supra venientibus obstat 
triste silens nemus et dumis horrentibus atrum, 
qua procul umbrarum (quas finxit Inertia somno 
pressa gravi) tenues volitabant undique formae. 
hie quoque per coUes utraque a parte videres 
nigrantes pinus, semper nutantia vento 
bracchia, quae rigidum misere per ossa pavorem : 
denique, qua vallis sese explicat ima, sonantem 
vix maris acciperes attentis auribus aestum. 
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XVIII. 

The Swiss Peasant, 

No product here the barren hills afford 

but man and steel, the soldier and his sword ; 

no vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

but winter lingering chills the lap of May. 

Yet still, even here, content can spread a charm, 

redress the clime and all its rage disarm : 

though poor the peasant's hut, his feast tho' small, 

he sees his little lot the lot of all; 

sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

to shame the meanness of his humble shed; 

cheerful at mom, he wakes from short repose, 

breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes; 

with patient angle trolls the finny deep ; 

or drives his venturous ploughshare to the steep ; 

at night returning, every labour sped, 

he sits him down, the monarch of a shed; 

smiles by his cheerful fire, and*' round surveys 

his children's looks, that brighten at the blaze; 

and haply too some pilgrim thither led 

with many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Goldsmith. 
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XVIII. 
Proles Sabellis docta ligonibus versare glebas. 

Non segetem sterilis regio parit, aspera clivis, 

sed fecunda virum est, nee negat arma viris. 
non illic vemum decus omat inertia saxa, 

sera sed in Mai pectore friget hiems. 
mens contenta tamen facit haec leviora ferendo, 

sic grave fit caelum mitius, ira cadit. 
mensa brevis, tuguri sors est baud magna colono; 

scit tamen hac omnes condicione frui. 
non vastas moles, aequata palatia caelo, 

artae probra domus invidiamque videt. 
exiguos hilaris somnos abrumpit et auram 

mane bibens acrem carmine f allit iter, 
piscosa assiduis modo flumina verberat hamis, 

vomeris aut audax per iuga pellit onus, 
nocte domum rediens exacto fine laborum 

ipse sedet propriae rex dominusque casae. 
ignibus adpositus ridet, mediusque suorum 

laeta relucenti conspicit ora foco. 
forsan et hie sua facta crepat fandoque meretur 

advena noctumi munera grata tori. 
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XIX. 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot. 

Suns that set, and moons that wane 
rise and are restored again : 
stars, that orient day subdues, 
night at her return renews ; 
herbs and flowers, the beauteous birth 
of the genial womb of earth, 
suffer but a transient death 
from the winter's cruel breath : 
zephyr speaks; serener skies 
warm the glebe, and they arise. 
We, alas ! earth's haughty kings, 
we that promise mighty things, 
losing soon life's happy prime, 
droop and fade in little time. 
Spring returns, but not our bloom ; 
still 'tis winter in the tomb. 



COWPEB. 
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XIX. 

Soles occidere et redire possunt 

<l>6iv€i creKrivriy Xafxirpo^ ^Xiou kvk\o9 
Svvei OaXaa-a-u koi reXeiourai iraXiv' 
Tou^ ff atrrepa^ Sa/mevra^ ^fJ^epa^ fioXah 
ij w^ aveXOodcr ovpav^ Kaniicicrev' 
avvri oe Kat oepop , evTrpeirrj pXatrnftfiaTa 
^dovo^, yXvK€ia9 fJ^rrrpo^, e? ^payyv xpovoi/ 
/mapaiverai x^^l^^^^^ ayplai^ irvoaU' 
orav Se OdXTru Zetpvpo^ evfAevecrrepaig 
apovpav avpai^, evdvg avrcXXei ireSov. 
jj/ief? Se yijg avaKTcg, e^wyKooficvoi, 
irpocT'Xfiij! exovre^ ore/ULvov, evrux^ jS/oi; 
oKfXfiv Xvwovre^i Oacrtrov i^rjvdfiKOTe^ 
avaiv6iUL€(r6\ ovS^ av6o9 ^fivcret ttotc 
<l>av€VT09 ?po9, etcraei ^ 6 irayKparh^ 
tv/ulISov Xifiiiv xeifxHova kcu KV€<f>a9 crreyeL 
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XX. 

The sacred name of Friend, 

Oh Friendship, cordial of the human breast, 
so little felt, so fervently professed ! 
thy blossoms deck our unsuspecting years; 
the promise of delicious fruit appears: 
but soon, alas, we find the rash mistake 
that sanguine inexperience loves to make, 
and view with tears the expected harvest lost, 
decayed by time or withered by a frost. 
Whoever undertakes a friend's great part 
should be renewed in nature, pure in heart, 
prepared for martyrdom and strong to prove 
a thousand ways the force of genuine love. 
He may be called to give up health and gain, 
to exchange content for trouble, ease for pain, 
to echo sigh for sigh, and groan for groan, 
and wet his cheeks with sorrows not his own. 
The heart of man, for such a task too frail, 
when most relied on, is most sure to fail; 
and, summoned to partake its fellow's woe, 
starts from its oflBice, like a broken bow. 

COWPEB. 
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XX. 

Amicus certus in re incerta cemitur. 

Pectoris humani praesens medicina malorum, 

quam multi simulant, unus et alter habet. 
exomas nitidos labentes floribus annos, 

promittens fructus mox fore dives onus, 
protinus ante oculos patet exitiabilis error, 

qualis inexpertum fallere pectus amat. 
amissae ploramus enim dispendia messis, 

tempore seu marcet sive perusta gelu. 
qui digne magnas partes adsumet amici 

integer ingenio, pectore purus erit : 
immerita gaudens occumbere morte docebit 

mille modis quali compede iungat amor, 
f orsan enim linquenda salus et gaudia lucri ; 

mutabit curis otia, laeta malis. 
excipiet lacrimas lacrimis, gemitumque gemendo ; 

rorabit tristes non sua cura genas. 
eheu, corda virum tanto vix aequa labori ! 

defecere magis, quae magis apta putes. 
quique audit socii voces in dura vocantis, 

arcus uti fragilis, deserit oflScium. 
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XXI. 

Just reason based on valiant blood. 

Max. Hey ! noble minister, you miss your part ; 
you came not here to act a panegyric. 
You're sent, I know, to find fault and to scold us. — 
I must not be beforehand with my comrades. 

OcTAVio. He comes from court, where people are 
not quite 
so well contented with the duke, as here. 

Max. What now have they contrived to find out 
in him ? 
That he alone determines for himself 
what he himself alone doth understand ? 
Well, therein he does right, and will persist in't. 
Heaven never meant him for that passive thing 
that can be struck and hammered out to suit 
another's taste and fancy. He'll not dance 
to every tune of every minister. 
It goes against his nature — he can't do it. 
He is possessed by a commanding spirit, 
and his too is the station of command. 
And well for us it is so ! There exist 
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XXL 

6 ^iJtrec apxtKO^' 

M. ijjuLapT€9, S) KpaTi(rT€f toS awOiijuLaTO^, 
ov SeSpo yap TraptjXOe^ wy eiraivea-wv 
irejuLipOeh Se juiojuapij Kain veucecrw fcvpet^, 
€u Old eraipov^ o ovk ejmoi irpeirei q>vaa'aL 

O. aXX* ^ff GLTT OUCODV fioUTlXlKWV, 1v* OV TTpOflOV 

ovT(o <pi\ov<riP avSpc^ Sycnrep evOdSe. 
M. Kciptp Se TToiav airlav dripwjuievoi 
e^pov ; dip W9 airroj a^eTritrraTai 
fiovo^, jJLOvov Twv^ avTOP %crTfi(Tiv Kpiniv; 
6pQ5>^ juicp odp TTOiei TOL^i ovSe Trava-erai. 
OV yap Ti fiaXoKOv e^etf^va-e viv deo^ 
olov SvpaiT &v aX\o9 eicrvTrovv jSpOTwv 
irXfiyaia-ip W9 deXoi T19, ovSc TrpotrraTSdv 
TravTddv VTTCu (Tvpiy^iv opxeia-Qai deXeC 
OV TOVT €X€C Spav, j} <j>v(rt^ S* avQltTTarai. 
opyh y«/t) €(mv j} ipiXovar* apx*iy€T€iv, 
avT09 5' ex^i T^i/ Ta^iv wj apx*iycTOv. 
Kol Sri ToS evTVXOVfiev' wy iravpov^ opS) 
oiov^ ff eavTcov eS KpaTciv, iravpov^ 5* afxa 
rov9 Ttiv ^pevwp apovpav ev Kapirov/jtevovg' 
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few fit to rule themselves, but few that use 

their intellects intelligently. — Then 

well for the whole if there be found a man, 

who makes himself what nature destined him, 

the pause, the central point to thousand thousands — 

stands fixed and stately, like a firm-built column, 

where all may press with joy and confidence. 

Now such a man is Wallenstein; and if 

another better suits the court — no other 

but such a one as he can serve the army. 

ScHiLLKB {WaUefutein), — Coleridge's Translation. 
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CWTT eVTUX^l TO KOtVa TOtOVTOV TIV09 

TTOiovvTo^ avTov otov fjQeV 17 ipva-t^, 
KOivov Oeajma fxvpiwv ff €pK09 PporZv — 
€1 ae/jLvo^ €<mi KajuLTreSo^, <rrv\ov Siiajv 
irpog ov SvpcuvT av •Traio'ej eS ireiroiQoTe^ 
^iSpoi T epelSeiv' t£S* eouce toi irpo/jLO^' 
TO, tZv KparovvToov 5* el rtva (rrepyet xXeov, 
ovK ea-ff OTTtag rcf aXXo9 apKeaei (rrpar^. 
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XXII. 

FitZ'Etistace's Song. 

Where shall the lover rest, 

whom the fates sever 
from his true maiden's breast, 

parted for ever? 
Where, through groves deep and high 

sounds the far billow, 
where early violets die 

under the willow — 
Eleu loro, 

soft shall be his pillow. 

There, through the summer day 

cool streams are laving; 
there, while the tempests sway 

scarce are boughs waving; 
there thy rest shalt thou take, 

parted for ever, 
never again to wake, 

never, O never! 
Eleu loro, 

never, O never! 



' J^-^i* r^"» > m*jm ■■ mim.tkAt ^jmrnm^ ^,M^'Z^4~JJ-JLJiJI^WJ'y 
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XXII. 

Grande nefas et morte piandum. 

Die quibus terrae latebris amanti 
sit' quies, carae gremio pueUae 
quern proeul iussu miserum perenni 

fata relegant ? 
qua nigras longe nemorum per umbras 
fluctuum fertur sonus, atque primi 
pallida flores violae in salictis 

morte domantur; 
qua per aestivi radios diei 
frigidi manant latices, neque Euri 
dum furit vis saeva tremit caducis 

frondibus arbor; 
hie et aetemam capies quietem, 
nee tibi spes est reditus, sed eheu ! 
tristis immensusque sopor per omnes 

opprimet annos. 
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Where shall the traitor rest, 

he, the deceiver, 
who could win maiden's breast, 

ruin and leave her? 
In the lost battle, 

borne down by the flying, 
where mingles war's rattle 

with groans of the dying, 
Eleu loro, 

there shall he be lying. 

Her wing shall the eagle flap 

o'er the falsehearted; 
his warm blood the wolf shall lap 

ere life be parted. 
Shame and dishonour sit 

by his grave ever; 
blessing shall hallow it, — 

never, O never! 
Eleu loro, 

never, O never! 



Sm W. SooTT. 
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die quibus terris habeat quietem 
perfidus, qui fraude mala puellae 
audet accensum maculare pectus 

labe relieta? 
proeKo proeumbet inauspieato, 
qua ruunt vieti, strepitusque pugnae 
miseet horrendas pereuntis aegro 

volnere voees. 
praepetes illie aquilae iaeentis 
perfidum supra eaput imminebunt, 
hauriet vivi ealidum luporum 

turba eruorem. 
ineubat Probrum, socius sepulero: 
Dedeeus eustos vigil adsidebit; 
nee sibi terrae loeus iste saeros 

poseat honores! 
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XXIII. 

Natures soft nurse. 

Sweet sleep that loves the cottar's hut 

beyond the baron's hall, 
sweet sleep that hears the peasant's prayer 

nor heeds the monarch's call ! 
Yet sternly just — where guilty care 

doth rack the conscious breast, 
thou shed'st no genial influence there, 

thou giv'st no placid rest. 
Freely thou roam'st o'er hill and vale, 

thy presence none cbntrol, 
but whomsoe'er thou visit'st not, 

heaven save the wretched soul. 

SOUTHEY. 
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XXIII. 

Pax animi qmm cura fugit. 

Alme sopor, tecto gaudes qui paupere, vitas 

potentiorum limina, 
alme sopor, qui pura exaudis vota coloni, 

superba regum negligis ; 
aequus ades rectique memor, nam conscia fraudis 

qua pectora invadit metus, 
illic non placidam diffundis nocte qUietem, 

sed vim benignam denegas. 
liber amas valles et per iuga celsa vagari, 

nullo regente semitam; 
ter miser est, et opis superum praesentis egenus 

cui munus invides tuum. 
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XXIV. 

To Contemplation, 

I view thee on the cahny shore, 
when ocean stills his waves to rest; 

or when slow moving on the surges hoar 

meet with deep hollow roar 
and whiten o'er his breast; 
and when the moon with softer radiance gleams, 
and lovelier heave the billows in her beams, 

when the low gales of evening moan along, 
I love with thee to feel the calm cool breeze, 

and roam the pathless forest wilds among, 
listening the mellow murmur of the trees 

full foliaged, as they lift their arms on high 

and wave their shadowy heads in wildest melody. 

SOUTHET. 
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XXIV. 
Per arnica silentia Lunae. 

Te sub margine litoris, 

si quando Oceanus straverit aequora, 
cemo: te quoties freta 

raucum et triste sonant, quas gravis impetus 
in pugnam rapuit: simul 

fulgor per tumidos candidus it sinus, 
cum lunae levioribus 

affulsit radiis lumen, et integrum 
surgenti decus addidit 

ponto, semper ades; cum Zephyri gemunt 
leni tempore vesperis, 

tecum sub gelido flamine in avios 
lucos vertor, ubi in novis 

spirat molle comis murmur, et arbores 
tollunt bracchia, vel fero 

umbrosos quatiunt carmine vertices. 
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XXV. 

Time fleets^ youth fadeSy life is an empty dream. 

Oft in the stilly night 

ere slumber's chain has bound me, 
fond Memory brings the light 
of other days around me : 
the smiles, the tears 
of boyhood's years, 
the words of love then spoken ; 
the eyes that shone, 
now dimmed and gone, 
the cheerful hearts now broken \ 
Thus in the stilly night 

ere slumber's chain has bound me, 
sad Memory brings the light 
of other days around me. 

When I remember all 
the friends so linked together 

I've seen around me fall 
like leaves in wintry weather. 
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XXV. 

€v vvKTi ippovrlSwp jjJspo^' 

/jL€<rovvKTtoi9 €v &pai9 
Trplv ex^iv TreSaia-l jx virvov 
yXvKcpa Qafi wpcre (ppovri^ 
aeXa^ ^jmepZv TraXaccSi/. 
Toff oa-op Trp\v ^p Kopw fioi 
SaKpvcov T€ Koi yeXwTO? 
€<ropWf Xoyoi/9 r epwvrwv^ 
<l>a6^ ofxjJLOLTWV avrjXOe 
6avaT(p TO vvv a/jLavpHv, 
KpaSiZp re vup Sa/jLeicrcop. 

Oafia PVKT09 &^ €v &pai9 
Trph exeip TreSaia-i jm' vttpop, 
Scucedv/jLog &p(re ff^poprh 
ipaog fiixepwp irdXcuSiP- 

0T€ 5* aS <t>l\ov9 apiOjuLCo 
Trp\p epcoTi crvvSeOepra^ 
irepi ju! ovg irea-opra^ elSop 
iriraX' cog ecreta-e xeifjiJoPt 
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I feel like one 
who treads alone 
some banquet-hall deserted, 
whose lights are fled, 
whose garlands dead, 
and all but he departed ! 
Thus in the stilly night 

ere slumber's chain has bound me, 
sad Memory brings the light 
of other days around me. 

Moore. 
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TOT€ Sij SoKOO ju^ovcoOeh 
/jLcXaOp €/JLTraT€ip epvjfia, 
iva iratra XajuLirag err^vii 
(rT€<f>avol T€ iravre^ aSoiy 
€<f>vy€v S ofjLiXog avSpZv. 

Od/u^a vvKTO^ S^ €v &pais 
TTpiv ex€iv ireSaKri fi virvov 
ScuceOv/jLog Spcre ippovrh 
i/xiog fifiepHv TroiKaiSdv. 
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XXVI. 

An habitation of dragons^ and a court for awls. 

Reft of thy sons, amid thy foes forlorn, 

mourn, widowed Queen, forgotten Sion, mourn ! 

Is this thy place, sad city, this thy throne, 

where the wild desert rears its craggy stone; 

while suns unblessed their angry lustre fling, 

and wayworn pilgrims seek the scanty spring ? 

Where now thy pomp, which kings with envy viewed ? 

where now thy might, which all those kings subdued ? 

No martial myriads muster in thy gate; 

no suppliant nations in thy temple wait; 

no prophet bards, the glittering courts among, 

wake the full lyre and swell the tide of song: 

but lawless Force and meagre Want are there, 

and the quick-darting eye of restless Fear, 

while cold Oblivion, 'mid thy ruins laid, 

folds his dank wing beneath the ivy shade. 

Heber. 
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XXVI. 

Facta est quad vidua dotnina gentium. 

Bapta progenie, atque hostilibus obsita turmis 
nominis infandum ! et regni viduata prioris 
illacrima, Sion : talisne, gravissima luctu 
moenia, vestra iacet sedes sub rupibus altis, 
urit ubi infausto sol fervidus omnia telo, 
defessisque via rari solatia fontes 
suppeditant ? ubi pompa decens quae regibus olim 
invidiae fuit, aut, cui concessere, potestas ? 
iam non innumerae glomerant in bella catervae 
ad portas : iam non stipantur limina templi 
supplicibus populis : iam non adstare videmus 
aedibus in nitidis vates neque tangere dulcis 
fila lyrae, aut plenos superis . accendere cantus. 
sed Vis hie effi-ena sedet, sed tristis Egestas, 
et Timor hue illue rapido vaga lumina motu 
torquet, et in lapso murorum hederaeque sub umbra 
frigida mareentes elaudunt Oblivia pennas. 
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XXVII. 

Marino Faliero. 

Noble Venetians ! stir me not with questions ; 

I am resigned to the worst; but in me still 

have something of the blood of brighter days, 

and am not over-patient. Pray you, spare me 

further interrogation, which boots nothing, 

except to turn a trial to debate. 

I shall but answer that which will offend you, 

and please your enemies — a host already; 

'tis true, these sullen walls should yield no echo : 

but walls have ears — ^nay more, they have tongues; 

and if 

there were no other way for truth to o'erleap them, 

you who condemn me, you who fear and slay me, 

yet could not bear in silence to your graves 

what you would hear from me of good or evil; 

the secret were too mighty for your souls: 

then let it sleep in mine, unless you court 

a danger which would double that you escape. 

Such my defence would be, had I full scope 

to make it famous; for true words are things, 

and dying men's are things which long outlive, 

and oftentimes avenge them. 

Byron. 
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XXVII. 
Deliberata morte feroctor. 

avSp€9 euyeveh 'Axai£j/, /u^fj \6y019 /jl opyl^ere' 
a^ita iraOelv KaKicrra' vvv ^ o/uLta^ — a^' at/uLaro^ 
ov yap e^TfjXo^ ecrff 6 irpocOev €VTV)^g xpovog — 
ovK eipvv ayav rdKalippwv' roiyapovv tpelSeardi julov, 
wXeiocriv \6y019 epevvav* (rv/j.</>€p€i yap ovSaiJ,S>9 
iioSe rip/ Kplcriv irpo^alveiv eg Xoyoov aKoarixiav. 
avrepSd yap ovSev v/uliv irXiiv a Sv<r)(epri k\v€iv, 
fJLVploig S* ffSri <l>av€ia't TroXe/jIotg x^P^^ </>€p€i. 
XP^v i<ra)9 a-KvOpcoird relxi M^^^ avrtix^^v Xoyoig' 
T€ix€<riv o ap wtf vTrapx^i yXaxrcra t ecrri xai raoe 
jjLtiSa/jLoos ToXtjOh aXXo)9 el Svvaiff virepOopeiVy 
aXXd y v/j.€ig 61 SiKa^eff, 61 fpofita p.* evalpere, 
ovTTOT &v SivaicOe ciy^ irpog ctkotov Tvp,fiou <l>ep€iv 
iravu oa ef €p.ov kavoit av, eoruAa Kai ravavria* 
dXX' eirel to Kpuirrov vpiiv /mei^ov ^ ciyS Xa/Seii/, 
€v6aS* eS XaOoi KaOevSov' pfjSe iroog Trtiyfjv kokoov 
X^ipov e^evpecrOe toiJtj;? i}v fpvyeiv Tayvvere. 
toCt' iyoa SUai exoip! av^ xaipog ei yevovro fxoi, 
iravra rg iroXei irpoipaiveiW ov yap €iV ovSev Xoyoi 
o? y enrruju^oi TraprjXQov' ol Se tS>v Oavov/Jiivcov 
Sapov €fA/jL€vovcr\ ayovres TroXXducig Ti/JLCoplav* 
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XXVIII. 

To the River Po, 

River, that roUest by the ancient walls 

where dwells the lady of my love, when she 

walks by thy brink, and there perchance recalls 

a faint and fleeting memory of me; 

what if thy deep and ample stream should be 

a mirror of my heart, where she may read 

the thousand thoughts I now betray to thee, 

wild as thy wave, and headlong as thy speed ? 

The current I behold will sweep beneath 

her native walls, and murmur at her feet; 

her eyes will look on thee, when she shall breathe 

the twilight air, unharmed by summer's heat. 

Her bright eyes will be imaged in thy stream, — 

yes ! they will meet the wave I gaze on now : 

mine cannot witness, even in a dream, 

that happy wave repass me in its flow ! 

The wave that bears my tears returns no more : 

will she return by whom that wave shall sweep ? — 

both tread thy banks, both wander on thy shore, 

I by thy source, she by the dark-blue deep. 

Bybon. 
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XXVIII. 

Ad Padum Flumen. 

Amnis, ad antiquas rapido qui laberis arces 

flumine, quas habitat Cynthia, noster amor; 
ilia levem si mente mei non immemor umbram 

senserit, ad ripas forte vagata tuas, 
nonne mei velut in speculis referetur imago 

cordis, ubi vasto gurgite volvis aquas? 
sic mandata tuo leget haec arcana fluento, 

quae superant fluctus effera praecipites! 
quern nunc prospicio fluvium mox nota subibit 

moenia; dilectae mox strepet ante pedes, 
vespere te spectans gelida recreabitur aura, 

ignibus aestivi non violata canis. 
illius alma tuo reddentur lumina fluctu; 

quae me praetereunt ilia videbit aquas, 
me non versa retro felicia flumina visent: 

non sopor hoc curis ipse levamen habet. 
non lacrimis onerata meis hue unda redibit: 

anne redit cuius sparserit unda pedes? 
lustrat uterque tuas ripas et tingitur amne : 

ipse tuis propior fontibus, ilia mari. 
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XXIX. 

After lif^s fitful fever he sleeps well 

There was a poet whose untimely tomb 

no human hands with pious reverence reared, 

but the charmed eddies of autumnal winds 

built o'er his mouldering bones a pyramid 

of mouldering leaves in the waste wilderness; 

a lovely youth — ^no mourning maiden decked 

with weeping flowers, or votive cypress wreath 

the lone couch of his everlasting sleep: 

gentle and brave and generous, no lorn bard 

breathed o'er his dark fate one melodious sigh : 

he lived, he died, he sang in solitude. 

Strangers have wept to hear his passionate notes, 

and virgins, as unknown he passed, have pined 

and wasted for fond love of his wild eyes: 

the fire of those soft orbs has ceased to bum, 

and Silence, too enamoured of that voice, 

locks its mute music in her rugged cell. 

Shellbt. 
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XXIX. 

ov 01 Oeoi ipiXovcriv aTroOmicrKei i/eo?. 

Vatem cum raperet mors immatura, sepulcri 

nulla tulit iustum comitis reverentia munus. 

sed furor autumn! magicosque trahentia gyros 

flamina deserto in tractu marcentia ducunt 

pyramidis marcente coma super ossa figuram. 

insignem forma iuvenem non flore puellae 

lugubri aut sacra curant omare cupresso, 

solus ubi aetemo laxavit membra sopore. 

heu, fortem ingenuamque animam pectusque benignum! 

vox baud ulla sonat tristi tua funera versu; 

solus eras leto, vitaque et carmine solus. 

saepe feri cantus flebat dulcedine tactus 

advena: et ignarae quisnam foret ille puellae 

praetereunte viro fera deperiere tuendo 

lumina; sed blandis iam pridem exhausta quievit 

flanmia oculis, caramque amplexa silentia vocem 

horrendo tacitos urgent in carcere cantus. 
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XXX. 

Breathing mysterious motions of the SouL 

Beside the grassy shore 

of the small stream he went ; he did impress 

on the green moss his tremulous step, that caught 

strong shuddering from his burning limbs. As one 

roused by some joyous madness from the couch 

of fever, he did move; yet, not like him, 

forgetful of the grave, where, when the flame 

of his frail exultation shall be spent, 

he must descend. With rapid steps he went 

beneath the shade of trees, beside the flow 

of the wild babbling rivulet; and now 

the forest's solemn canopies were changed 

for the uniform and lightsome evening sky. 

Gray rocks did peep from the spare moss, or stemmed 

the struggling brook: tall spires of windlestrae 

threw their thin shadows down the rugged slope, 

and nought but gnarl^ roots of ancient pines, 

branchless and blasted, clenched with grasping roots 

the unwilling soil. 

Shbllet. 
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XXX. 

ov OvjULov KareScop. 

Fluminis exigui florentem gramme ripam 

percurrit, viridi figens vestigia musco, 

quae quassa ingenti membrorum ardore tremescunt. 

ibat uti quern febre gravem male sana voluptas 

excitat e lecto; verum infelicior illo, 

quod memor est Orci, quo mox, ubi flamma qui^rit, 

horaque laetitiae brevis elabetur, eundum est. 

sic gressu rapido luci properabat in umbris 

saeva susurrantem ad fluvium : iamque horrida silvae 

tecta relinquebat, caeloque evadit aperto, 

quod splendens aequa lustrabat lampade vesper. 

glauca hie vix tenui musco celante videres 

saxa reluctantem rivi cohibentia cursum : 

hie umbram graciles procero vertice lappae 

proiciunt sterili clivo, nodosaque moles 

antiquae pinus, cui bracchia fulmen ademit, 

infixis terrae penitus radicibus haeret. 
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XXXI. 

Chorus from Hellas. 

The world's great age begins anew, 

the golden years return, 
the earth doth like a snake renew 

her winter weeds ciutwom: 
heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 

A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 

from waves serener far; 
a new Peneus rolls its fountains 

against the morning-star. 
Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
young Cyclads on a simnier deep. 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main 

fraught with a later prize ; 
another Orpheus sings again, 

and loves, and weeps, and dies. 

A new Ulysses leaves once more 

Calypso for his native shore. 

Shelley. 
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XXXI. 

Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 

En magna prisca laude renascitur 
aetas; revertunt aurea saecula; 
iam terra serpentis renidet 
exuvias recreantis instar; 
iam ridet aether post hiemis minas, 
divomque cultus ceu leve somnium 
vanescit, et regum fugaci 
dispereunt monumenta lapsu. 
iam tollit arces Qraecia pulchrior 
tranquilliores inter aquas; recens 
Peneus irrorans Eoum 

fonte novo madefecit astrum. 
hie laeta Tempe clarius enitent, 
cinctaeque aprico marmore Cyclades; 
Argoa iam pinus recenti 
findit aquas onerata praeda. 
nunc alter Orpheus igne calet novo, 
lugetque fatis debitus: et procul 
dilecta quaerenti Calypso 
litora dat reditus Ulixi. 
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XXXII. 

Stanzas written in dejection. 

The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 
the waves are dancing fast and bright, 
blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
the purple noon's transparent might : 
the breath of the moist earth is light 
around its unexpanded buds; 
like many a voice of one delight, 
the winds, the birds, the ocean floods, 
the City's voice itself is soft like Solitude'a 

I see the Deep's untrampled floor 
with green and purple sea-weeds strown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 
like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown ; 
I sit upon the sands alone, 
the lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
is flashing roimd me, and a tone 
arises from its measured motion; 
how sweet! did any heart now share in my emotion. 

Shbllbt. 
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XXXII. 

Sunt lacrimae rerum. 

Sole calent aurae ; caelum sine nube serenum : 

ducit et innumeros unda corusca chores, 
iam niveos montes iamque insita litora ponto 

urgent purpurei lucida tela dei. 
sera levi flatu pertemptat germina tellus 

uda; sonant unam plurima laetitiam. 
oceani fluctus ventos cantusque volucrum 
. urbemque alta quies, ceu loca sola, tenet, 
purpureis glaucisque solum variantibus algis, 

ima maris nullo stant violata pede. 
prospicio longo fractos in litore fluctus; 

sic cadit astrorum luce soluta cohors. 
me solum tenet ora : corusci fulguris instar 

pervolitat, medio quae micat unda die. 
gratior at numeris vox dulcibus orta sonaret, 

motu si tremerent altera corda meo. 
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XXXIII. 

Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. 

In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy tree! 
Thy branches ne'er remember 
Their green felicity; 
The north cannot undo them 
With a sleety whistle through them 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 

In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy brook! 
Thy bubblings ne'er remember 
Apollo's summer look; 
But, with a sweet forgetting. 
They stay their crystal fretting. 
Never, never petting 

About the frozen time. 

Ah would 'twere so with many 

A gentle girl and boy! 
But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passM joy ? 
To know the change and feel it. 
When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbfed sense to steal it. 
Was never said in rhyme. 



Keats. 
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XXXIII. 

Meminisse pigebit, 

Ingruit nox atra feri Decembris, 
nee valent, arbor nimium beata, 
iam tui primae revoeare frondis 

gaudia rami, 
non noeet plenus nivis imbriumque 
stridor immanis Boreae, renatum 
nee gelu stringit, nova quin per annos 

germina promant. 
ingruit nox atra feri Decembris, 
nee valent, amnis nimium beate, 
solis aestivi meminisse dantes 

murmura fluctus, 
qui parum prisci memores decoris 
limpido cessant trepidare rivo, 
nee ciet voces querulas iniqui 

frigoris horror, 
virgines O si iuvenesque tali 
lege consortes agerent! sed, eheu! 
angitur quisquis repetit peractae 

gaudia vitae. 
nam feras sensisse vices amoris, 
quae negant pacem male sopiendis 
sensibus, quid sit, fuge defuturo 

dicere versu. 
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XXXIV. 

The last and greatest art — the art to blot. 

Quando fanciullo io venni 
A pormi con le muse in disciplina, 
L' una di quelle mi piglid per mano; 
E poi tutto quel giomo 
La mi condusse intomo 
A veder 1* officina. 
Mostrommi a parte a parte 
Gli strumenti dell* arte, 
E i servigi diversi 
A che ciascun di loro 
S* adopra nel lavoro 
Delle prose e dei versi. 
Io mirava e chiedea, 
Musa, la lima ov' ^? Disse la Dea; 
La lima h consumata; or facciam senza. 
Ed io, ma di rifarla 

Non vi cal, soggiungea, quand' ella fe stanca? 
Bispose: Hassi a rifar, ma il tempo manca. 

Lbopakdi. 
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XXXIV. 

Limae labor. 

Discipulus Musas adii puerilibus annis; 

artibus ingenuis erudiendus eram. 
correpta tunc una manu procul omnia duxit 

per loca me toto materiemque die. 
instrumenta artis passim circumdata monstrat, 

et quid proficiant singula quaeque, docet. 
sermoni hoc, servit condendis versibus illud: 

obstupui visu percitus; inde rogo, 
*Musa, ubi lima latet?* — contra Dea — ^'quam petis/ 
inquit, 

'iamdudum periit lima, labore minor/ 
*nonne igitur,' dixi, *decet banc reparare?' sed ilia, 

*ars suadet: vitae non sinit bora brevis.' 
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XXXV. 

Be my guest^ for I am Lov^s, 

The sea hath its pearls, 

the heaven hath its stars, 

but my heart hath its love. 

Great are the seas and the heaven, 

yet greater is my heart; 

and fairer than pearls and stars 

flashes and beams my love. 

Thou little youthful maiden 

come into my great heart; 

my heart, and the sea, and the heaven 

are melting away with love. 

Hbinb (Longfellow's Translation). 
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XXXV. 



OdXaa-cra jULapyaplrag, 
TToXog S' eOpexfrev acrrpa, 
fl KapSla ^ epoora' 
TTOvTog jULcya^ ttoXo^ re, 
^ KapSla Se /xel^tav' 
virep Se jmapyapiTwv 
Koi Xa/XTTponjTO^ acrrptev 
€pw9 ifjLog Trpo(palv€L 

Koptii <ru y av6o9 a^povy 
ea-eXOe xapSlav fioC 
fl KapSla (re x^P^^' 
ea-eXOe' KapSla yap 
7r6\o9 T€ xai OaXaa-a-a, 
TeTi;x*> airavTy eporn. 
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XXXVI. 

Artevelde^ Captain of Ghent. 

Artevelde. I thank you, sirs ; I knew it could not be 
but men like you must listen to the truth. 
Sirs, ye have heard these knights discourse to you 
of your ill-fortunes, telling on their fingers 
the worthy leaders ye have lately lost: 
true, they were worthy men, most gallant chiefs; 
and ill would it become us to make light 
of the great loss we suffer by their fall. . . . 
But had they guessed, or could they but have dream'd 
the great examples which they died to show 
should fall so flat, should shine so fruitless here, 
that men should say, ' For liberty these died, 
wherefore let us be slaves,' — had they thought this, 
oh, then, with what an agony of shame, 
their blushing faces buried in the dust, 
had their great spirits parted hence for heaven ! 

Sib Henrt Taylor. 
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XXXVL 

Nee vera virtus^ cum semel excidit^ 
curat reponi deterioribus, 

€7r^v€cr vjjiag, &vSp€s' eS 5' eyvcov on 
Ta\9i0€9 evSexoicrff ai/, ovreg evyeveig. 
airavT€9 oSp tS>vS aprlm ^Kova-are 
W9 TToWa SvcntrxeiTc, Ka^fiyov/uievcov 
o<r(iov anr€(TT€pYiiJL€Q' apxovraov (TTparov' 
^(rdv ye xai/re? a^ioi TijULfjg Trpofioi, 
ovS' av TToO^ fifJLiv paSlcog irpeiroi if>€p€iv 
oXov OavovTcov vvv eiria-KjiTrrei irdOog. 
aXX* eiirep avroig ?v ovap KaTeucacrcu 
W9 iravra So^tjg fxyrnxaffy &v X^P^^ fJ^opov 
VTreorxov, ovSev aWo TrXijv Kairvov crxia 
yevoiT av — W9 /xiWoiev avdpoDiroi \eyeiv, 
* TO SovXov €(/>vyov, Jj/uilv oSv SovXeureov ' — 
ov Tavr' &v evvoiov T19 (u<rxp\ cuSov/j,€vo9 
Kapvdpicov, Trpoa-co'Trov e? koviv jSaXwi/, 
yevvcuov &S* a</>tjK€v ey deobg /Siov ; 
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xxxvn. 

Light in the Darkness, 

Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 

lead Thou me on ! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home — 

lead Thou me on ! 
keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
the distant scene; one step enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor pray'd that Thou 

should'st lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path ; but now 

lead Thou me on ! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
pride ruled my will : remember not past years. 

So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 

will lead me on, 
o'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 

the night is gone; 
and with the mom those Angel faces smile 
which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 

J. H. Nbwmak. 
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XXXVII. 

Qui sequitur me^ non ambulat in tenebris. 

Due age, due inter tenebras, lux alma, nigrantes, 

praemonitura viam ; 
nox late silet atra; domo procul avius erro; 

dirige fausta pedes; 
non longe semota velim vidisse; sat unum 

anticipare gradum. 
non ego talis eram semper; non semper egebam 

praesidis auxilio; 
signabam ipse mihi quondam vestigia, —sed nunc 

alma tuere viam. 
splendor erat cordi; fastu ducebar; omittas 

acta referre memor. 
o lapsis utinam numen quod praefuit annis 

nunc mihi monstret iter, 
per iuga, per silvas, per inhospita tesca, per amnes, 

dum tenebrae fugiant, 
oraque amata prius paullumque amissa piorum 

mane novo repetam. 
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XXXVIII. 

The Passing of Arthur. 

And slowly answer'd Arthur from the barge : 

' The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

and God fulfils himself in many ways, 

lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

Comfort thyself : what comfort is in me ? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 

may He within himself make pure ! but thou, 

if thou shouldst never see my face again, 

pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 

than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 

rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

that nourish a blind life within the brain, 

if, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

bound by gold chains about the feet of Gk)d. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 

with these thou seest — if indeed I go 
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XXXVIII. 

Multum valet deprecatio iusti assidua. 

(rejULvZg ^ 'Apitrrevg eK crKd</>ovg ffuSa raSe' 
€^i<TTaTai Tapxaia T019 Kcuvoh Tpoiroi^, 
0€O9 &€ l3ov\ijg iro\\ax(i09 T€\€a'</>6po9, 
W XP^P'^^^ ^^^ '^^^ '^^^ iSpoToh </>0€lpjj VO/ULOg, 
<rv y' aXXa OapcreC irSo^ yap oSv evetrr i/uLOi 
dapa-os ; SpofMOv yap vvv piov Ka/myfras deov 
avTOV Kadalpeiv rapya irpocrrpeirte' av Se, 
€1 Kai ToS ofx/xa fxii iraKiv jSXe^i?, Xira? 
^vx?^ vvep 1J.0V cnreva-ov, wg xXe/o) Xirai 
TeXovcri rod Sokovvto^' Sxtt ijULol to crov 
WKT09 peoi XiTotcri kov ipiyyei (TTO/ao. 
t/ yap TTOT aiyZv tj ri Sij fxriKwv /Sporol 
Kpelcrcrov^t Tp€</>6vT(iov TV(p\6v ev (ppecriv ^lov, 
el juLfj deXovai, deov irep elSore^^ x^P"? 
oiJt^ irporelveiv ev Xira??, avrHv ff virep 
Kelpcov 6* v<l> wv kKvoxhtiv evSucm <f>iXoi ; 
diracra yap x^wi/ coSe irov x/>v<n;XaToe9 
ovvaTrreTai Secr/xouriv ex iroSiov Qeov. 
vvv S* vcrrarov Sfj x^P* ^''^^^ ficucpav oSov 
airei/M avv Tavraicriv, — e? y aireijun Si], 
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(for all my mind is clouded with a doubt) — 
to the island- valley of Avilion; 
where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
deep-meadow*d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
and bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea, 
where I will heal me of my grievous wound/ 

Tennyson. 
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1/6^09 yap €(m tS>v (ppevwv hricrKtov — 
vfjo'ov Trpos AviXSi/* €v ecnrepov vawaig, 
iv jjirep ofifipog ov iret^vKev, ov x^^^> 
OUT aS x^^^^ ^^^ XatXairaov jSoXaly 
XeijULwv Se xpoj Xei/jiUvi (jvyKelrai ISaOvg, 
jjLOKap 5* 6 x^P^^ ^^'^^ koKXktto^ 6* opav, 
Krjirol re kcu SevSpoicriv eva-Kioi xti/x«^ 
eveicri, irovrog ff Sxnrep iv depei yeXZv' 
evTOuda XvTTfjg (/xxpfMOK i^vp^o/xai. 
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XXXIX. 



From the great deep to the great deep he goes. 

' But now farewell. I am going a long way 
with these thou seest — if indeed I go — 
(for all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
to the island- valley of Avilion; 
where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
deep-meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
and bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea, 
where I will heal me of my grievous wound.' 
So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
that, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
with swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
revolving many memories, till the hull 
look'd one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
and on the mere the wailing died away. 

Tbnnyson. 
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XXXIX. 

aKtjSea Oujmov exovre^ 
iv juLaKapvov vrjcroicri irap 'QKcavop jBaOvSivijv. 

' lamque vale ; mihi longa via est peragenda meanti 
his quas ipse vides soeiis — si forte meabo, — 
(mens etenim dubitans ealigine volvitur atra) — 
laetis Avilio qua vallibus insula ridet, 
quae nivibus pluviisque earent et grandinis ira 
ventorumque omni strepitu : sed ditia pandens 
prata iacet felix ; omant pomaria saltus, 
perque cava aestivi ludunt umbracula fluetus: 
hie degam, saevo recreans ex volnere vires/ 

dixerat; et pulsu remorum aurisque ministris 
cumba recedebat ripa, ceu pectore curvo 
mollis olor carmen moriens soUemne profundit, 
iamque nives gelidas alarum quassat et undas 
atratis scindit pedibus: stetit anxius alter 
multa diu secum memorans, dum puppis Eoos 
nescio quid nigrum vix cemebatur ad ignes, 
cessavitque gravis per stagna silentia planctus. 
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XL. 

The Lotos Eaters, 

Dear is the memory of our wedded lives, 

and dear the last embraces of our wives 

and their warm tears: but all hath suflTer'd change; 

for surely now our household hearths are cold; 

our sons inherit us: our looks are strange; 

and we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

Or else the island princes over-bold 

have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 

before them of the ten years' war in Troy, 

and our great deeds, as half -forgotten things. 

Is there confusion in the little isle ? 

Let what is broken so remain. 

The gods are hard to reconcile : 

'tis hard to settle order once again. 

Tennyson. 
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XL. 

Sollicitae iucunda oblivia vitae, 

m iSif Tovg irapoiOev avairoXelv ya/novg, 
aXoxovg T€ Oepjma vav^aTm irap €^6S(p 
SaKpva x^oi^^^a? vGrrdroig <f>i\iijuia<riv' 
Xpovog Se ravra Trdvra Kivricra^ Ix^^ 
vvv ovK€T €v SojULOKTiv kcTTia ^Xeyc/, 
KKripov^ S exovcriv cKyovoi, ^vovg Se rig 
ayvvoTag ^fiag, ei KaTeXdoi/mep, kqXoov, 
Xvirrip Siv olkodv ck^oKol <t^avTa(rjuLaTa. 
fj TTOv Tpv<f>&vT€g ol dpacTcig vricrov irpofioi 
ra T ovT avfiXwKacri, KaKpodjmevoi 
Xalpovtr aoiSoVy rSfV eir 'iX/co fxax^iv 
vfjLVOvvTog epya Xafxirpa koI x^^P^^ Kpamj, 
OLfiavpov dvSpSov wg iraXaLifxxTODv KXeog, 
fl vfja-og Spa avfKf^opalg Tapaa-a-erai; 
XP^ vw ra awrpi/Sivra jULfj *^op6ovv' eirel 
(tkXyipov OeSov /Sporoicriv avaXa/Seiv X^P^^* 
crKXfjpbv Se dea-Oai koo-julov avr oKO^rpiag. 
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XLL 

Ulysses, 

It little profits that an idle king, 

by this still hearth, among these barren crags, 

match'd with an aged wife, I mete and dole 

unequal laws unto a savage race, 

that hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 

I cannot rest from travel : I will drink 

life to the lees : all times I have enjoy'd 

greatly, have suflTer'd greatly, both with those 

that loved me, and alone ; on shore, and when 

thro' scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

vext the dim sea : I am become a name ; 

for always roaming with a hungry heart 

much have I seen and known; cities of men 

and manners, climates, councils, governments, 

myself not least, but honoured of them all; 

and dnmk delight of battle with my peers, 

far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

Tennyson. 
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XLL 

Mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes. 

0)9 ovSkv oipeXog fj(rvx<p 'Tra/o' ecrria 
apyov KaOfjcrOai rayov ev (TKXjjpah irerpai^ 
a\6x(^ iroKaia (ru^vy\ aypiw yevei 
vojuiovg fiepL^ovT om 1(rov^' ol S* aSd* virvov 
irXovTOv 0opag ipwvr^g ayvoovcr c/xe. 
ovK €cr6* oTTwg vvv iravcrofxai TrXavfijuLaTcov' 
/Slop yap avrXeiv Set jjl ottws oivov rpvya. 
irdcrx^iv ire^vKa Kapra, Kapra S' ^Sovvjg 
act fierecrxov, tS>v t€ (f^iKraTiav fxera 
KavTog fjLOvtaOel^t vvv fiev ev x^/wro), to, ^ aS 
TTOVTOV KVKoxrwv ofJL^plwv SvcTfjvejuiOig 
'YaSvov OueWaig' ovofxa 5' vjULveirai fxeya' 
Tr6X)s! otSa KOLVOfia-a, tSov ^poroov TroXecy, 
oipag, eOfjj /SovXevfiaT, apxovrwv rpoirov^y 
OVK avTog ^(rcrtav, aXX' €Xft>^ Ti/uLfJ9 jmepos' 
kXcivov ^ hr aKpqi rrjXoff 'IXlov irXcuci 
X^PM^ f*-^ oLvSpSiv ev juidxO'1'9 eyevaafiviv. 
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XLII. 
A beam in darkness : let it grow, 

I dream'd there would be spring no more, 
that Nature's ancient power was lost; 
the streets were black with smoke and frost, 

they chattered trifles at the door: 

I wander'd from the noisy town, 

I found a wood with thorny boughs: 
I took the thorns to bind my brows, 

I wore them like a civic crown : 

I met with scoffs, I met with scorns 

from youth and babe and hoary hairs : 
they called me in the public squares 

the fool that wears a crown of thorns : 

they call'd me fool, they calFd me child: 

I found an angel of the night; 

the voice was low, the look was bright; 
he look'd upon my crown and smiled : 

he reach'd the glory of a hand, 

that seem'd to touch it into leaf : 
the voice was not the voice of grief, 

the words were hard to understand. 

Tennyson. 
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XLIL 
vvv S* ta juL€v <j>op€OtT€ /SaTOi, €l>op€OiT€ 5* ttKavOau 

Nulla videbatur run fore gloria veris, 

Naturaeque vetus deperiisse vigor, 
sordebant fumo vici temerante pruinam, 

adque meas nugae personuere fores, 
mane vagans urbis strepitum turbamque reliqui; 

silva fuit spinis horrida, triste nemus. 
ipse rudi vitta, spinis mea tempora einxi, 

quema velut civis fronte corona nitet. 
ludibrio dietisque petunt risuque vagantem 

infantes iuvenes canitiesque senum. 
clamat et in plateis quae turba frequentibus errat, 

' heus age ! quo demens spinea serta gens ? ' 
audivi stultus, demens, male fervidus, infans : 

sed fuit e tenebris qui stetit ante pedes, 
venerat e caelo : vox est submissa ; sereno 

arrisit voltu, cum mea serta videt. 
dein, tendente manus, illuxit gloria nocti; 

visa novas subito prodere serta comas, 
non lugentis erant voces, memoresve doloris, 

verba sed obscuro me latuere sono. 
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XLIII. 

This happy breed of men^ this little worlds 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

You ask me why, tho* ill at ease, 
within this region I subsist, 
whose spirits falter in the mist; 

and languish for the purple seas? 

It is the land that freemen till, 

that sober-suited Freedom chose, 

the land, where girt with friends or foes 

a man may speak the thing he will ; 

a land of settled government, 

a land of just and old renown, 
where Freedom broadens slowly down 

from precedent to precedent: 

where faction seldom gathers head, 

but by degrees to fullness wrought, 
the strength of some diflfcisive thought 

hath time and space to work and spread. 
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XLIII. 

Anglia^ libertatis deverticulum. 

Cur desiderio purpurei procul 
languens Oceani, cur, love frigido 
umentique dolens, his animo gravi 

cessem litoribus, rogas. 
terrain libera gens banc arat; banc sibi 
libertas propriam sobria destinat; 
seu plaudit populus seu fremit, hie viro 

fan quod placuit licet, 
hie lex et stabili foedere civitas 
augustique vetus gloria nominis: 
hinc, exempla trahens undique, latius 

libertas aperit sinum. 
hie raro studium partibus ingruit, 
sed vis mobilis hie largior ingeni 
tempusque et spatium vindicat, ut novas 

vires auxilio paret. 
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Should banded unions persecute 
opinion, and induce a time 
when single thought is civil crime, 

and individual freedom mute; 

tho' Power should make from land to land 
the name of Britain trebly great — 
tho' every channel of the State 

should fill and choke with golden sand — 

yet waft me from the harbour-mouth, 
wild wind! I seek a warmer sky, 
and I will see before I die 

the palms and temples of the South. 

Tennyson. 
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quodsi olim sociae ius adiment manus 
dicendi populo, temporaque adferent 
cum, qui recta monet, proditor audiet, 

et voces metus obstruct, 
quamvis aucta novis undique viribus 
crescat laude recens fama Britanniae, — 
quamvis, quotquot erunt, impleat alveos 

moles pulveris aurei, 
me portus tamen hinc aufer ab ostio, 
O stridens Borea : nee moriar prius 
quam terris alio sole calentibus 

palmas templaque videro. 
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XLIV. 

Youthful Cynicism. 

'A little while ago, young one/ Warrington said, 
* you asked me why I remained out of the strife of the 
world, and looked on at the great labours of my 
neighbours without taking any part in the struggle. 
Why, what a mere dilettante you confess yourself, in 
this confession of general scepticism, and what a list- 
less spectator yourself ! You are six and twenty years 
old, and as blas^ as a rake of sixty. You neither hope 
much, nor care much, nor believe much. You doubt 
about other men as much as about yourself. Were it 
made of such pococv>ranti as you, the world would 
be intolerable, and I had rather live in a wilderness 
of monkeys and listen to their chatter, than in a 
company of men who denied everything' 

Thackeray. 
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XLIV. 

Vitae plenus conviva. 

*Haud ita pridem/ inquit Decius, *me forte rogabas 
cur ego vitarem trepidantis iurgia vitae 
contentus magnos hominum spectare labores, 
securus procul ipse, feri certaminis exsors. 
nonne vides ut te nugacem confitearis, 
qui rebus male fidis et omnia mente pererras 
spectator vacua? non vitae est plenior ac tu, 
qui sex et numeras viginti (baud amplius) amios, 
scurra senex, Parcae cui bis sex lustra dedenmt: 
non tibi religio, non spes, non cura futuri: 
tantum diffidis sociis quantum tibi. quodsi 
undique abundarent homines quibus omnia sordent, 
non mihi vita foret tanti; quin degere mallem 
plurima qua Numidum desertos simia saltus 
perpetuo complet strepitu, quam cuncta negantum 
spementumque hominum me consociare catervae. 
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XLV. 

Prospice. 

Fear death? — to feel the fog in my throat, 

the mist in my face, 
when the snows begin, and the blasts denote 

I am nearing the place, 
the power of the night, the press of the storm 

the post of the foe; 
where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 

yet the strong man must go: 
for the journey is done and the summit attained, 

and the barriers fall, 
though a battle's to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 

the reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so — one fight more, 

the best and the last ! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 

and bade me creep past. 
No ! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 

the heroes of old, 
bear the bnmt, in a minute pay glad life's arrears 

of pain, darkness, and cold. 
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XLV. 
Fortem posce animumy mortis terrore carentem, 

Mortemne ut metuam ? gelidas in gutture nubes 

et perlitum umorem genis, 
cum nix crassa cadit, com venti flamina tristem 

adesse praemonstrant locum, 
qua nox importuna premit, rabiesque procellae, 

qua dira sedes hostium. 
stat custos Mors ipsa loci, metuenda figura, 

sed forti eundum est obviam; 
nam ventum ad metam, summique cacumina montis; 

evanuere carceres: 
pugna tamen temptanda prius quam praemia tanto 

labore parta cepero. 
semper eram pugnae cupidus; manet ultima laetum 

me pugna, pugnarum optima: 
noUem oculos mihi mors manibus constringeret atria 

et praeterire cogeret. 
quin satius veterum revocare exempla virorum 

omnesque perpeti minas, 
impavidum laetae poenas persolvere vitae, 

noctem, dolores, frigora: 
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For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 

the black minute's at end, 
and the elements' rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 

shall dwindle, shall blend, 
shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 

then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 

and with God be the rest ! 

R. Bbowking. 
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pessima enim subito patientibus optima fiunt, 

et triste momentum perit; 
vis venti cadet, et saevarum insania vocum 

mollita commiscebitur, 
omnia labentur; lux e caligine surget, 

et pax sequetur vohiera, 
dein gremium, dilecta, tuum; tibi redditus uni, 

futura permittam deo. 
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XLVI. 

September 21 sty i8yo. 

Speak low, speak little; who may sing 
while yonder cannon-thunders boom ? 
watch, shuddering, what each day may bring; 
nor ' pipe amid the crack of doom/ 

And yet — the pines sing overhead, 

the robins by the alder-pool, 

the bees about the garden-bed, 

the children dancing home from school. 

And ever at the loom of Birth 

the mighty Mother weaves and sings: 

she weaves — fresh robes for mangled earth ; 

she sings — fresh hopes for desperate things. 

And thou too, — if through Nature's calm 
some strain of music touch thine ears, 
accept and share that soothing balm, 
and sing though choked with pitying tears. 

C. KiNGSLEY. 
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XLVL 
Clarescunt sonitus^ armorumque ingruit horror, 

Mitte loqui, vocemque premas: quis dicere possit 

carmina, bellorum dum tonat iste fragor? 
advigila metuens quidnam lux proxima portet; 

tibia conlapso rectius orbe silet. 
desuper umbrosae tamen edunt munnura pinus, 

circum stagna suas iam tenet alnus aves; 
agmen apum flores interque rosaria mussat, ' 

laeta redit puerum missa labore cohors. 
indefessa simul, quae rerum praeparat ortus, 

exercet telam, dum canity alma Parens : 
ilia novas texit vestes mortalibus aegris, 

et fractis rebus spes iubet esse novas, 
tuque adeo, si grata tuas pervenerit aures 

vox, ubi naturae regnat amica quies, 
accipe, defessumque animum furare labori, 

et, quamvis luctu praepediente, canas. 
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XLVII. 

We fall to risBy are baffled to fight better. 

Say not, the struggle nought availeth, 
the labour and the wounds are vain, 

the enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

and as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 

it may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
your comrades chase e'en now the fliers, 

and, but for you, possess the field. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
seem here no painful inch to gain, 

far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 

when daylight comes, comes in the light; 

in front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
but westward, look, the land is bright. 

Glough. 
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XLVII. 
Quo nunc certamine tantof 

fjLtj Xe^i/j avSpZv aXiov top ay£i/a yevea-Qou, 

fiflSy ex^iv Kapirov rpav/JLara /uLtjSe irovovg* 
IJ.il \€^ (TTrevSeiv top ivavriov cuev areip^, 

XfocTfrep dira^ yeyovev ttolvt oKlacrra /iei/eii/. 
hlreva-Ofj iror ap 'EX-ttiV ; 1(rw9 ^6^09 ov ^iXaX^ydi/y. 

ovx opaq,^\ Kpv^mg alOepa Kairvog ^ei. 
10/1/ <rol Jam <f>€vyovTa9 eirucXoveovcnv eratpoi, 

Kou (TV jJLovo^ VUCYI9 IjcjTacTai e/JLiroSiog* 
KVfiara fiev yap eSo^e txartiv ^aWetrOai eir cucr^y 

ovSev air' oKK^ktov K€pSo9 exovra irovov' 
TtjKov S\ ek ay/cjy koi KoXirovg ^pi/uia /SoiWi/, 

aylfOi/>09 acrT€jJL<f>ii^ epxerai 'Qiceai/oy. 
ovSk Si iiolwv OvplSwv iiovov eia-opowvri 

fjfiaT09 epxojJLevov <f^aiSpov e<r?Xde (reXay* 
avra yap ^iXio^ jSpaSvg ovpavov alirvv iKoivei, 

V Se rpa-TT^?, X^P^ Xa/jLirerat €<nr€pi09» 
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XLVIIL 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail ? 

Fedalma. O father, will the women of our tribe 
suffer as I do, in the years to come, 
when you have made them great in Africa ? 
redeemed from ignorant ills only to feel 
a conscious woe. Then — is it worth the pains ? 
Were it not better when we reach that shore, 
to raise a funeral pile and perish all, 
so closing up a myriad avenues 
to misery yet unwrought? My soul is faint — 
will these sharp pangs buy any certain good? 

Zarca. Nay, never falter; no great deed is done 
by falterers who ask for certainty. 
No good is certain, but the steadfast mind, 
the undivided will to seek the good: 
'tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
a human music from the indifferent air. 
The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
is to have been a hero. Say we fail ! 
we feed the high tradition of the world, 
and leave our spirit in our children's hearts. 

G. Eliot. 
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XLVIIL 
Propositi tenax, 

$. Sp', S> -Trarep, yvvaiKc^ ai^ €/jl</>v\ioi 

jjL€\\ov<ri ira<r)(€iv irriiJLa6\ oV cyo) 'ttclOov, 
orav KareXOiov eg irarpav av^u^ yei/oj; 
tjv yap, irpiv eiSm /uriSev, etra T19 KaKOi^ 
<t>av^ avvoiKwv, Trwg toS a^iov irovov ; 
ovKOvv ajJL€ivop evOem a<f>iyixivov9 
€9 yrjVi TTvpav vri<ravTa9 aOpoovg Oaueiv, 
ovTW S' aireipyeiv jjLvpia^ oSov^ kokHv 
ovTTOD irapovTWV'y Tovfiov aarOevei Keap 
€1 /AtiSev ij^ei KcpSog €k Seivov iraOovg. 

Z. OV Kaipos oKvetv' ovSev Itrxypov TeKti 
idv T19 OKvwv ToviriKivSwov <p>vyH' 
fiovoi yap w(l)€\ova'iv efiireSoi <t>p€V€9 
Ka\ XfjjJL act irpo^ rayaO^ e^opixdixevov' 
ovTOD Kparei T19 tS>v irepi^^ avayKao'ag 
irayyv (twclSciv aidep avOpdnrc^v riJxa*?* 
o S' €0-6X69 ovTco irXeicrrov w<f>€X€i ^porov^, 
€0-6X69 '7r€fpijP(a9' Kav afiapTWix€v o-kottov 
€VKX€iav cpywv aXKifiwv araXXo/iei/ 

Kixi XfjfAa 6vfJLOl9 €JJHpVT€VOIJL€V TCKVOOV. 
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XLIX. 

The return of Hermod, 

The Gods held talk together, grouped in knots, 

round Balder's corpse, which they had thither borne; 

and Hermod came down towards them from the gate. 

And Lok, the father of the serpent, first 

beheld him come, and to his neighbour spake: — 

*See, here is Hermod, who comes single back 

from Hell; and shall I tell thee how he seems? 

like as a farmer, who hath lost his dog, 

some mom, at market, in a crowded town — 

through many streets the poor beast runs in vain, 

and follows this man after that, for hours; 

and, late at evening, spent and panting, falls 

before a stranger's threshold, not his home, 

with flanks a-tremble, and his slender tongue 

hangs quivering out between his dust-smear'd jaws, 

and piteously he eyes the passers by; 

but home his master comes to his own farm, 

far in the country, wondering where he is — * 

so Hermod comes to-day unfoUow'd home/ 

M. Arnold. 
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XLIX. 

Ab Oreo in lucem redux. 

Sic vario divi coetus sennone morantur, 
qua secum tulerant Baldri iam luce carentis 
corpus: at e porta Hermodius procul obvius ibat. 
utque Locas primus, genitor serpentis, adesse 
viderat, adstantes sic est adfatus amicos: 

*En redit Hermodius, redit incomitatus ab Oreo 
in lucem: an dicam quae sit redeuntis imago? 
it gravis, agricolae similis, si forte Molossum, 
nundina cum spissos complerunt tempora vicos, 
amisit surgente die : totamque per urbem 
ille fugit, iamque hunc frustra iam currit ad ilium; 
denique, iam seri subiit cum vesperis hora, 
ante fores alias et non sua limina praeceps 
concidit; oppressos quatit aeger anhelitus artus: 
ilia fessa tremunt: tenuis dependet ab ore 
lingua inter turpes arenti pulvere malas, 
dum misero populum voltu prospectat euntem. 
ipse domum interea procul ad sua rura colonus 
se retrahit, dubitatque canem quo duxerit error; 
sic hodie solus tulit hie ad limina gressum/ 
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The second Asgard. 

Thither, when o'er this present earth and Heavens 

the tempest of the latter days hath swept, 

and they from sight have disappeared, and sunk, 

shall a small remnant of the gods repair; 

Hoder and I shall join them from the grave. 

There re-assembling we shall see emerge 

from the bright Ocean at our feet an earth 

more fresh, more verdant than the last, with fruits 

self -springing, and a seed of man preserved, 

who then shall live in peace, as now in war. 

But we in heaven shall find again with joy 

the ruin'd palaces of Odin, seats 

familiar, halls where we have supp'd of old; 

re-enter them with wonder, never fill 

our eyes with gazing, and rebuild with tears. 

And we shall tread once more the well-known plain 

of Ida, and among the grass shall find 

the golden dice wherewith we play'd of yore; 

and that will bring to mind the former life 

and pastime of the Gods, the wise discourse 

of Odin, the delights of other days. 

M. Arnold. 
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L. 

Largior hie catnpos aether et lutnine vestit 
purpurea. 

eKCKr , orav ori yaiav oupavov u eotj 
TCL vvv OveXKa irpo9 filav avvafyjraaji 
CLTavT cucrrdia'aa'a, TOi<rS* ev ^fiacriv 
fjLiKpov Ti Twv deZv Xei^avov (rTpa<l>ii<r€Tai. 
'^OSepog Se Kaywy €k Td^jxav <TVfifii^op.ev. 
€K€i Se avWeyevre^ oyfrofxeo'da ytjv 
Xa/JLirpa^ daXaa-cnj^ Trpo^ iroa-lv <rrpft)^/i€i/iy9 
^wpav aveXdelu fmXXov ^ rijv vvv xQova, 
avTOcnropoig Kapirota-iv^ avQpdirnov yovov 
awOevTo^f olcri Tepyjri^ eipi^vtiv ayeiv 
etrrai roff, &(nrep vvv ayaXXovrai fidxn- 
flfim S' ^OSeivov tS>v Soficov rapeiina 
Xalpovre^ aS6i9 XtiylfOfierrQ^ ev ovpav^^ 
fieXadpa ^/Xrar , €vff iSenrvov/ULev iraXai, 
€^i Se davfi eafiavra^y ovSe jxri irore 
pXeirovre^ efiirXTiaoaiJXv ojuLfiarcov iroQov, 
Saxpvo'Ofiev re SZjjl avopdovvreg iraXiv. 
TToXiv ^ er '^ISri^, wg irplv, e^ecrrai ireSov 
irarovcri XP^^^^^* ^^^ hrai^o/Jiev irore, 
Kv/Sovg avevpeiv' tovto ^ &v pLvrnxtiv <f>epoi 
T^9 Trpiv SicuTffi Kcu OeZv ojuuXlag 
Xoywv T *OSeivov repyffem re T9J9 irdXat. 
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Sohrab and Rusium. 

But Sohrab answer'd him in wrath; for now 

the angoish of the deep-fix'd spear grew fierce, 

and he desir^ to draw forth the steel, 

and let the blood flow free, and so to die — 

but first he would convince his stubborn foe; 

and, rising sternly on one arm, he said: — 

* Man, who art thou who dost deny my words ? 

Truth sits upon the lips of dying men, 

and falsehood, while I lived, was far from mina 

I tell thee, prick'd upon this arm I bear 

that seal, which Rustum to my mother gave, 

that she might prick it on the babe she bore/ 

He spoke: and all the blood left Rustum's cheeks; 

and his knees totter'd, and he smote his hand 

against his breast, his heavy maU^ hand, 

that the hard iron corslet clank'd aloud; 

and to his heart he press'd the other hand, 

and in a hollow voice he spake. 

M. Arnold. 
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LI. 

Morituro crede. 

Dixerat; at contra Sorabes iam fervidus ira 
verba refert: nam saeva dolent penetrabilis hastae 
volnera: iamque cupit fontes aperire cruentos 
producto iacnlo, ut manet cum sanguine vita: 
sed verbis hostem prius exsuperare feroeem 
ardet, et ora uno fultus iam torva lacerto, 
'O quis' ait 'nostris diffidere vocibus audes? 
stat veri custos morientis lingua, meisque 
viventis procul abfuerunt mendacia labris. 
ergo haec accipe verba: meis impressa lacertis 
signa gero, matri ipse meae quae tradidit olim 
Bustumus, ut nota signaret imagine prolem/ 

Desinit: alterius pallenti protinus ore 
sanguis abit, dein genua labant, dein pectora plangit 
dura manus, ferro gravis atque rigentibus armis, 
dum conserta ictu resonet lorica: sinistra 
cor premit, et raucas rumpit de pectore vocea 
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LII. 

Rugby Chapel. 

And there are some, whom a thirst 

ardent, unquenchable, fires, 

not with the crowd to be spent, 

not without aim to go round 

in an eddy of purposeless dust, 

effort unmeaning and vain. 

Ah yes! some of us strive 
not without action to die 
fruitless, but something to snatch 
from dull oblivion, nor all 
glut the devouring grave ! 
We, we have chosen our path — 
path to a clear-purposed goal, 
path of advance! — but it leads 
a long, steep journey, through sunk 
gorges, o'er mountains in snow. 
Cheerful, with friends, we set forth — 
then, on the height comes the storm. 
Thunder crashes from rock 
to rock, the cataracts reply; 
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LII. 

fifi fiav acnrovSl ye kou aKXeico^ airoXolfiijv, 
aWa fiiya pe^ay n Koi ea-a-o/nevoKri irvOia-Oai. 

Sunt quos adurgens insatiabilis 
impellit ardor non levis in modum 
cessare turbae, nee volanti 
curriculo steriles arenae 
miseere nubes; fallere lividas 
obKviones nee stolide mori 
pauei laboramus, voraei 
nee dare delicias sepulero. 
nos leeta vitae semita proferet, 
est eerta nobis meta; sed arduum est 
per saxa, per valles opacas, 
per niveos procul ire montes ! 
laetans amicorum ingredimur manus; 
at summa nactis saevit atrox hiems; 
iam fulmen excepere cautes 
et strepitus reboant aquarum. 
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lightnings dazzle our eyes. 
Roaring torrents have breach'd 
the track, the stream-bed descends 
in the place where the wayfarer once 
planted his footstep — the spray 
boils o'er its borders ! aloft 
the unseen snow-beds dislodge 
their hanging ruin ; alas, 
havoc is made in our train ! 
Friends, who set forth at our side, 
falter, are lost in the storm. 
We, we only are left! 

M. Arnold. 
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caecant euntes fulgura: tramitem 
torrentis aufert vis: furit alveo 
nunc unda, qua nuper quietis 
pressit humum pedibus viator, 
en spuma fluctus f ervida iam suos 
egressa fines aestuat; insuper 
detrudit incautis minacem 
frigore nix glaciata molem. 
laetam cohortem quot minuunt vices ! 
una profectos, si semel in via 
haesere, tempestas obumbrat; 
heu quota pars iterat labores ! 
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LIII. 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night 

Alack, for Corydon no rival now! — 
But when Sicilian shepherds lost a mate, 

some good survivor with his flute would go, 
piping a ditty sad for Bion's fate; 

and cross the unpermitted ferry's flow, 
and relax Pluto's brow, 
and make leap up with joy the beauteous head 

of Proserpine, among whose crown&i hair 

are flowers first open'd on Sicilian air, 
and flute his friend, like Orpheus, from the dead. 

O easy access to the hearer's grace 

when Dorian shepherds sang to Proserpine! 

For she herself had trod Sicilian fields, 
she knew the Dorian water's gush divine, 

she knew each lily white which Enna yields, 
each rose with blushing face; 
she loved the Dorian pipe, the Dorian strain. 

But ah, of our poor Thames she never heard! 

her foot the Cumner cowslips never stirr'd; 
and we should tease her with our plaint in vain! 
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LIII. 

Purpureas spargam flores et fungar inani 
tnunere, 

a TtV wv ^opvSoovt Svvdurerat to'Ofpapla'Sev ; 
aW OKa DxiceXiicwi/ tl^ oTrcSXero irpotrOev kraipo^ 
tS>v vofiioop, o/ey (plXo^ avrUa ttlctto^ air aypov 
<rT€ix€v exdov avptyy, ivi TroijULea-i Oprjvov eyeipa^ 
oTTi B/ft)i/ TcOvaKCV, eJSo 5* €7n Sv<r/3aT0v vScop, 
KOI iropOjuLOP Sia/3a9 €fiaXa<ra'€v ajmeiXixov ASSoi/ 
o<j)pva, Ti,€p(Te<l>6vfi9 re Kapa Tre/owcaXXey iirdpyv 
Xapjuatriv — ev ^ik€\oi<ti yap avOea irpara irefpavrat 
rav TrXoKa/iiiSi ©eay (rT€</>ava<p6p(a — €k Se Oavovrtav 
(W ''O/o^eu? avereXXe <l>[\o9 (plXov, aSv fieXlaScov* 
ov Ti yap ?9 x^^^''*'^'' juL€\o9 €v Kexapto-fiivov SiSeiv 
rav iroTviav jmoXirah OKa Awpioi €l<Ta<t>iKavov 
TTOifieve^' avT^ yap iroT iv ayK€<ri TrpoaOev eircuo'Sev 
^iKcXiKoh, vSaTODv T€ TTCLpo^ y[/'6<l>ov Upov eyj/ft), 
XcSTTOo-a Ta9 ''Evva? evi /3iv6€<ri XevKa TcOtiXe 
Xeipia, Koi, poSa iravra ipvOpiotavr ei/oj/cre, 
Acopiecov T €<piX€i KaXajuLco^ Kal AoopiS* aotSav' 
rav & afxenav Qajmecriv, (f^avXov poov, ovScttok eyi/co, 
oviroK iir ao'fffoSeXoia'i Kv/iiijplvoia'iv eficuvev, 
Sxrre k€ Xviroifiev KHOKUfiaxriv^ ovk aXiyova-av. 
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Well! wind-dispersed and vain the words will be, 
yet, Thyrsis, let me give my grief its hour 

in the old hannt, and find our tree-topp'd hill ! 
Who, if not I, for questing here hath power? 

I know the wood which hides the daffodil, 
I know the Fyfield tree, 
I know what white, what purple fritillaries 

the grassy harvest of the river-fields 

above by Ensham, down by Sandford, yields, 
and what sedged brooks are Thames's tributaries; 

I know these slopes; who knows them if not I? — 
But many a dingle on the loved hill-side, 

with thorns once studded, old, white-blossom'd trees, 
where thick the cowslips grew, and far descried 

high tower'd the spikes of purple orchises, 
hath since our day put by 
the coronals of that forgotten time, 

down each green bank hath gone the plough-boy's 
team, 

and only in the hidden brookside gleam 
primroses, orphans of the flowery prime. 
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? fiav T0t9 dvejuLOia-t (pepeiv raSe iravr eTrirpexIroD, 
Ovfiov Ofioo^ 5*, & Qvpcri, KttT oXyea /SooKoXioiiuii, 
^Qe ex^v TajULTTpoo'Oe iraXtv, Xo0oj/ vXaevra' 
tU yap ejnev jmejuidOijKe vdirij rdSe Xwov ipevvdv', 
otSa fX€v eS vapKurcrov oirov KaTCucpvirTerai i/Xay, 
otSa Se SivSpov o irpo^ ^vctkov Xo0oi/ €i<rop6wvTi 
<f>cuv€Taiy otSd T€ XoDTOv 09 €v TToq, a/uiipi AarujULVOv 
<f>oivi^ Xe(/ico0a779 t dvOei TrorajULOio irap ox^ai^, 
Koi Kara) iv Ili/^a* kclv vdjuLaa-i irpda-Oe OdjunaSov, 
el Qd/nea-lg n Sova^i kvkXovjul€vov eXXajSe KoXircp. 
yvayrai e/jlv Tfjvei rat kXitv€9 otti fxaKicrra, 
(piXTard T eTxe vdirij to yewXofpov, cvOa iraXatcov 
XevKavdh TToXu irpocrO' epKdcrrave ScvSpov aKavOwv, 

TTVKVOV S' aS KUKXajULtVO^ €<f>V€TO, TijXoOl ^ avOff 

Trop<fivpe ^9 KaTiSeiv vcuclvOtva' vvv Se (riwira 
irdvT eirixei XdQa, (rre^aj/o? Se re irdg fiefidpavTai, 
a T 0x609 ^oravav irdpo^ evvvro, vvv XP^^^^ ecrnv 
fjLCLKpo^ a<l> oS ^oe^ ^vOov apdjmevot, opf^ava 5* aSre 
KaXXeo9 eiapivov XP^^^^^^M'^ fiwva XeXade 
(rrlX/SovTi evOa Kpv<pd KaTaXel/SeTai eyyJdei/ vScop. 
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Where is the girl, who by the boatman's door, 
above the locks, above the boating throng, 

unmoor'd our skiff when through the Wytham flats 
red loosestrife and blond meadowsweet among 

and darting swallows and light water-gnats, 
we track'd the shy Thames shore? 
Where are the mowers, who, as the tiny swell 

of our boat passing heaved the river-grass, 

stood with suspended scythe to see us pass? — 
They all are gone, and thou art gone as well! 

Tes, thou art gone! and round me too the night 
in ever-nearing circle weaves her shade. 

I see her veil draw soft across the day, 
I feel her slowly chilling breath invade 

the cheek grown thin, the brown hair sprent with 

grey; 

I feel her finger light 

laid pausefully upon life's headlong train; — 
the foot less prompt to meet the morning dew, 
the heart less bounding at emotion new, 

and hope, once crush'd, less quick to spring again. 
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ira vuv Trapdevo^y S irporepov irapa iropOfiio^ ovS^ 
€V peidpoi^ airdvevOev virep ttoXw co-julov iperjuiZv 
afijjuv Xifi^ov eXvev, ok €p ireSioKri AvKWTras 
oxOov aei <f>€vyovT iSidKOfie^, afKfn S ipvdpa 
TreirXlg koi (nreipai €<j>dvrj XeifMovoOe XevKoi, 
'jroXXal 5* at<r<rovTO x^^^^^vey, vSpoxctp^h T€ 
e/inriSeg evOa koi evOa irepiSpaiiiov ; ol Se Oepicrrai, 
dvtx vSwp eSovacre iroav crx^Sov, vp^fi avol&ovv 
tS> Xefifioo irapiovTog, afia Speirava^ iiravupov 
Palvovra^ iroOopwvTeg iv uSacn' ira ttok ap evril 
'7rdvT€9 airoixovTCU, <tv S airoixofievoKriv oiraSeh. 
wjjLOi airoix^ai airroy efxiv oe re JNi/f evi kukao) 
Sl<t<tov aei Trpoa-iovri KarduTKiov e/nTrXeKei op<l>vav' 
S Se SoKel fiaXoKoio'i KaXufifiacriv SijULap d/uiavpow, 
Kcu yfrvxpov irvelov<Ta TraprftSa^ ev XP^^^ icrxvag 
iraxvovv, kcu Ke^aXdv, a vvv iroXiaKTiv inreucei 
dpi^} KOfia ^avQd' Koi SdKTvXov ^pe/ii eiralpei, 
ouK€T iSxra ^lov irpav^ Spo/iiov 0)9 'irph eirelyeiv' 
oiS 0)9 TTpiv x^P^^^^^ efioi iroSe^ eg Spotrov evdeiv 
^oiaVf KpaSlap re veov iraQog fi(T<rov e<t>opiJLq,y 
pucaOeia-a ^ dira^ fioyig vtrrepov opvurai IXtt/j. 
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And long the way appears, which seem'd so short 
to the less practised eye of sanguine youth; 

and high the mountain-tops, in cloudy air, 
the mountain-tops where is the throne of Truth, 

tops in life's morning-sun so bright and bare! 
Unbreachable the fort 
of the long-batter'd world uplifts its wall; 

and strange and vain the earthly turmoil grows, 

and near and real the charm of thy repose, 
and night as welcome as a friend would fall 

M. Aknold. 
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fjLcucpav 8' aSre Sokci relveiv 6069, avriva if>av\av 

eXjiiev aireiporepoi to irdpoiO* eSoKeSjuLC^ €<l>a/3oi, 

TfikoQi &* v\froT€pag vvv &p€09 ev v€(f>€\ai<Tiv 

Ttt9 K0pv(f>a9 6(rop£/A€9 €v ah ToXaOh avaa-a-ei, 

a? yvfivai ^paivovro kcu eyyvrar ejuLfievai ajmewv 

oKlov €v veoTttTi XeXa/uLTTOTog' 009 SvcraXwrov 

aiev apaa-a-ojuievov Se /SpoTwv I3lo9 ^Icrrarai e/o^oy, 

^eivo^ T 0X16169 T€ SoKei fi6yo9 efifievai dvSpwVf 

iyyvripfjn Si irapm ifx c^eXicerat acrvxo^ virvo^ 

ov TV y €X«9, w/f o av fxe kixoi 9tAo9, ei ye irapeitj. 
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LIV. 

This night thy soul shall be required of thee. 

Sometimes amid the noonday throng, 
amid the feast, the dance, the song, 
amid the daily wholesome ronnd, 
the inevitable accents sound, 
and the ear hears the sommons come 
as his who calls a truant home. 

And sometimes in the lonely night 
it comes, and brings with it the light, 
alone, with none but strangers nigh, 
comes the cold voice which bids ns die; 
sadden, or after months of pain, 
and weary vigils spent in vain. 

What shall it bring of profit then 

to have loomed large in the eyes of men? 

Or what of comfort shall endure, 

save soaring thoughts and memories pure ? 

Nought else of thoughts and things that be 

can solace that great misery. 

L. Morris. 
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LIV. 

Vox nuntia mortis, 

Seu spissa turbis urbs medio die 
seu te choreae sive epulae tenent, 
seu cantus aularumque clamor 
seu solitis data vita curis, 
non molliendo vox sonitu tamen 
lentas in aures serius oeius 
infertur, ut mater vagantem 
dura domum revocat puellam. 
vastas et olim per tenebras sonans 
noctis iacenti lucem aperit novam 
ingrata, nee praebent amici 
dulce ministerium, sed atrae 
morti iubet vox frigida cedere, 
morasque tollit, seu subito venit, 
seu sera post longum dolorem 
et vigiles meditata noctes. 
quid turn vocari * Magnus ' et * Urbium 
eversor' aegro proderit? an decus 
et fama solantur iacentem? 
an statuae titulusque mendax? 
turn, praeter altis sueta laboribus 
vitaeque purae conscia pectora, 
afferre crudeli levamen 
nulla valet medicina curae. 
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LV. 
Pent in vile durance with the swinish throng. 

Alas for us! for whom the columned houses 
we left afore-time, cheerless must abide; 
cheerless the hearth, where now no guest carouses, 
no minstrel raises song at eventide; 
and O, more cheerless than aught else beside, 
the wistful hearts with heavy longing full; — 
the wife that watched us on the waning tide, — 
the sire whose eyes with weariness are dull, — 
the mother whose slow tears fall on the carded wooL 

If swine we be, — if we indeed be swine, 
daughter of Pers^, make us swine indeed, 
well-pleased on litter-straw to lie supine, — 
well-pleased on mast and acorn-shales to feed, 
stirred by all instincts of the bestial breed; 
but, O Unmerciful! O Pitiless! 
leave us not thus with sick men's hearts to bleed ! 
to waste long days in yearning, dumb distress 
and memory of things gone, and utter hopelessness. 

Austin Dobsok. 
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LV. 
Sirenum voces et Circae pocula, 

A ! miseri, deserta quibus iam limina maerent, 

exsors laetitiae porticus alta vacat: 
exsors laetitiae, qui nunc caret hospitis usu 

et vespertini carminis arte focus, 
tristia nos urgent; sed vel tristissima restant 

tot desiderio pectora victa gravi, 
sive recedentes coniux spectabat ab ora, 

sive fatigato luminis orbe pater, 
seu mater vasta percussa cupidine nati, 

cui lento lacrimae munere lana madet. 
si pecorum,— pecorum si vere accepimus artus, 

da pecorum nobis indole, diva, frui. 
stramineis placeat consumere tempora lectis, 

sint glandes avido dulcis in ore cibus. 
haec saltem dederis: vel, si quis inertia tangit 

corda suum motus, pectora nostra regat. 
tantane tu, — quamvis saevis crudelior undis — 

pectoris humani volnera ferre potes? 
anne sines luctu mutos, anteacta foventes, 

spe rapta longam nos agitare diem ? 
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LVI. 
They see not clearliest who see all things clear. 

There are more things in Heaven and Earth than we 
can dream of or than nature miderstands; 

we learn not through our poor philosophy 

what hidden chords are touched by unseen hands. 

The present hour repeats upon its strings 
echoes of some vague dream we have forgot; 

dim voices whisper half-remembered things, 
and when we pause to listen, — answer not. 

Forebodings come; we know not how or whence, 
shadowing a nameless fear upon the soul, 

and stir within our hearts a subtler sense 
than light may read or wisdom may control. 

But, though a veil of shadow hangs between 
that hidden life and what we see and hear, 

let us revere the power of the Unseen, 
and know a world of mystery is near. 

A. A. Proctbr. 
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LVI. 
TO, jULfi pkeirofJLeva aidvia. 

Plurima, quae terris caeloque immixta profundo, 

mortal! ingenio non penetranda latent, 
nee tenuis doctrina lyrae discrimina signat, . 

invia celata fila movente manu. 
hora refert praesens dilapsae somnia vitae, 

somnia quae mentem ludere vana solent; 
obscurae fallunt voces oblita locutae, 

dein frustra cupidis plura referre negant. 
saepe impendentis mens est praesaga ruinae, 

pectoraque incerto contremuere metu, 
subtilisque oritur circum praecordia sensus, 

flectere quern ratio, lux aperire nequit. 
at licet auditis visisque obscurior umbra 

dividat ignotas dissocietque domos, 
arcanis suus adsit honos; quippe omnia circum 

novimus arcanis viribus acta regi. 
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LVII. 

Praxithecis Farewell, 

Farewell, I bid thee; so bid thou not me, 

lest the gods hear and mock us; yet on these 

I lay the weight not of this grief, nor cast 

ill words for ill deeds back; for if one say 

they have done men wrong, what hurt have they to 

hear, 
or he what help to have said it? surely, child, 
if one among men bom might say it and live 
blameless, none more than I may, who being vexed 
hold yet my peace; for now through tears enough 
mine eyes have seen the sun that from this day 
thine shall see never more; and in the night 
enough has blown of evil, and mine ears 
with wail enough the winds have filled, and brought 
too much of cloud from over the sharp sea 
to mar for me the morning; such a blast 
rent from these wide void arms and helpless breast 
long since one graft of me disbranched, and bore 
beyond the wild ways of the unwandered world 
and loud wastes of the thunder-throated sea, 
springs of the night and openings of the heaven, 
the old garden of the Sun. 

Swinburne. 
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LVIL 

Non ignara malt, 

XCLipeiv KeXevco <r' aXXa /mij Xe^? TraXiv 
Xalpciv /i', oKovorag /x?} t£9 eyyeX^ deZv. 
XvTrtjg ojxia^ TOiorS* axOos ovk eTrejuifiaXZ, 
ovS' aS KaKoog iradova a/xeA/ro/xaf iccuca. 
fiv yap Xeyn T19 ' f]Siia]Ka(riv ^porov^' 
€^Xa\lr€ TToog deov^ ; ttH^ pip w^Xei Xoyo?; 
§ fjLfjp t6S\ el Ti9 oXXo? €P ^pOTok yeya)9, 
Xc^acr eyo) kXvoi/jl clp ei3<r€/8>79, tckpop, 
rjTig (TIODTTW TToXXoLKig XxnrovjULCPtj, 
aXig yap fjSfj SaKpvoi9 tclS ofULfUiaTa 
</>€yyov9, o Sif av y ovttot ela-oyfrei irdXip, 
eOtjK a/ULoipa' pvKrepai S' 0X19 KaKwp 
ffveyKav avpai, kai (rrepayiULaTcop aXig 
€7rP€V(rap eh raS* &ra koI Xiap petptj 
ape/ULog Kar o^v kv/ul eirSipcre ttoptiop, 
KfjXiSa (j>€yyei TrpoorTiOeh ewQipHo. 
Kepa9 TOiavTfj Sij wot ayKoXa^ Trpoij 
(TT^Oog re Tralcracr airopop, oiXErai kXolSop 
<pepov<r , IP (io/j,rj Kaa'Tipfjg eptj/j,ia, 
0X69 T cucapTTOV fULvpiop ^poPTO, crro/jLa, 
?!/* ei(rl TTtjyal pvKTog, ovpapov irvXaiy 
pefjLei T€ ioil3o9 K^TTOPf apx^uop (refiag. 
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LVIIL 

The little eyes. 

The little eyes that never saw 
light other than of dawning skies, 
what new life now lights up anew 
the little eyes? 

Who knows but On their sleep may rise 
such light as heaven's gates ne'er let through 
to lighten Earth from Paradise? 

No storm we know may change the blue 

soft heaven that haply death descries, 

no tears like these in ours bedew 

the little eyes. 

Swinburne. 
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LVIIL 

Post tenebras Lux. 

Nulla quis lucis data sors benignae 
praeter Aurorae subeuntis ignes, 
quae novam clausis nova vita lucem 

reddit ocellis? 
quis scit an somno fugiente, terris 
quale non unquam miseris levamen 
edidit caeli plaga, surgat istis 

lumen ocellis ? 
scilicet caeli faciem sereni 
caerulam spectant placidamque ventis 
mortui; fletus neque rorat istos 

noster ocelloa 
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LIX. 

Franklifis Epitaph, 

Not here; the white North has thy bones; and thou 

heroic sailor soul, 

art passing on thy happier voyage now 

toward no earthly pole. 

Tennyson. 



LX. 

Lines suggested by a College Tutor becoming a Director 
of the Oxford Electric Light Company, 

Do you think that a Don should in commerce engage? 

Perhaps that can hardly seem right — 

and yet it is not unbefitting a sage, 

to labour in 'spreading the light.' 

W. H. 
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LIX. 



Quid petis? ossa viri Boreas habet alba pruina; 

ipse, olim fortis quolibet ire mari, 
auspiciis tranat melioribus ardua caeli, 

nee iam terrestri finis in axe viae. 

(Ttjima iJL€v ovy Kpvepol 5* "Kpicrov ifKaKeg oarre exovcriv 
avSpog, 09 iv irovrta Trpovder ayfjvoplfiv' 

vuv Se jULoiX evSalfJLoop ttXoov iv iJLaKape<r<riv eireiyei, 
T€p/j,a TToXou ^fprSiv omer eirixQoviov. 



LX. 

Ex luce lucellum. 

CoUegi socium negotiari 
si cui forte videtur indecorum, 
at certe sapientis est labori 
vitam impendere lucis inferendae. 
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LXL 

Den Originalen, 

Ein quidam sagt : ' Ich bin von keiner Schnle, 
kein Meister lebt mit dem ich buhle; 
auch bin ich weit davon entfemt 
dass ich von Todten was gelemt ' ; 
dass heist, wenn ich recht verstand, 

'ich bin ein Narr auf eigne Hand/ 

Schiller. 



Originality. 

There's a man who avows * I belong to no school : 

there's no master alive whose instruction I crave ; 
and 'tis equally true that I make it my rule 

to learn nought from the dead who lie dumb in the 
grave ' ; 
by which, if his meaning I rightly make known, 
he proclaims *Fm a fool, and my folly's my own.' 

W. H. 
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LXI. 

Nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri. 

Est qui dictitat, *haud velim vocari 
sectae discipulus: scientiarum 
quotquot sunt mihi displicent magistri : 
nee flocci facio vetustioris 
quidquid lumina tradidere saecli.' 

stultum se, nisi fallor, hie suaeque 
fontem stultitiae fatetur unum. 

(rx^Sov Ti /jL<l>p(p fxwplav otpXicrKavei, 

etire TiSy * ovk &v cywye k\v€iv eQekoiixi /j,adfp-ij9 

ovSevo^ 09 fwei Koi /SXiTrei iJeXiov* 
ovS' €/JL€ y oi irpoTCpov (rotpiijv er exovai SiSacKciv 

avSpe^, oorovg y 0/179 iraa'a KCKCvde k6pi9>' 
jjLWpog oi*, e? y opdZg TeKfULolpoixaiy €u\(stcu elvaiy 

avT09 S' oiKclag aiTiog iippoavvfj^. 
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LXIL 

Inscription on a Sun Dial. 

With warning hand I mark Time's rapid flight 
from life's glad morning to its solemn night; 
yet through the dear God's love I also show 
there's light above me by the shade below. 

Whittieb. 

LXIIL 

Aestheticism, 

Note. — The Latin epigram was written in 1882, at the 

time of the Aesthetic craze, when marrelious colours were 

affected in dress, and * precious ' phrases in conversation. 

The English lines are a translation. 

[Ambition pricks : thou dost aspire 

to greatness— or its mask wouldst hire. 

Then robe thee in unwonted hues 

of olives sere, or peacock blues ; 

let the admiring crowd behold 

the wonders of thj mantle's fold, 

where float thy raven locks : and praise 

the painter's art or poet's lays, 

where aught of strange or rare is found, 

in phrases of ecstatic sound, 

*oh quite too precious,' * quite too sweet' ; 

thus prove thyself of the 61ite. 

Who lives to-day on such a plan 

we deem a * quite too happy ' man. 

M. V. H.] 
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LXII. 

Ubi umbrUy ibi lux, 

Cuncta manu signo labentia tempora vitae : 
laeta dies oritur; nox solet atra sequi. 

tantus amor tamen est divini numinis, almam 
esse supra lucem quae cadit umbra docet. 



LXIII. 

Monstrari digito, 

Vin ergo esse aliquis ? vel esse, Flavi, 
si tu non potes, attamen videri ? 
i nunc, insolito colore vestes 
promissaeque umeris comae nigrantes 
convertant oculos levis catervae : 
miretur chlamydum sinus superbos 
pavones imitantium aut olivas. 
sit sermo tibi minis ; audiatur 
* omnino nimis ah ! nimis beate ' 
si quid rarius aut inusitatum 
expressit sibi pictor aut poeta. 

haec sunt quae faciant, amice Flavi, 
vitam quae est hodie 'nimis beatam/ 
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LXIV. 

Epitaph in Wraxall Churchyard^ Somerset. 

Our life is but a winter's day, 
some only breakfast and away, 
others to dinner stay and are full fed: 
the oldest man but sups and goes to bed. 

He owes the most who lingers out the day; 
who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 



LXV. 

Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 

and what we have been makes us what we are. 
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LXIV. 
Vitae summa brevis. 

Est hominum similis brumali vita diei; 

mane hie vix tacto cogitur ire cibo: 
ille die medio pransus conviva recedit, 

tardior it cubitum, cimi data cena, senex. 
hie plus debuerit, sero qui vespere eessat, 

ille minus, mensae qui eito linquit opes. 



LXV. 

Tapya tHov ^portap Kar ix^V TtjXodev /ULerepx^Tai' 
Tov yeveoruai iravu o(r ecrfiev iravu ocr fj/mev aiTia 

quocunque ire libet quae fecimus usque seeuntur, 
et nos quod fuimus quod sumus esse faeit. 
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